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HE desire for long life and a delay of the onset of 

senile changes is accepted as a normal and legitimate 

objective. Until recently, however, there has been 
little scientific concern for the factors contributing to human 
longevity. Indeed, the distinctive needs, somatic and psychic, 
have been practically unconsidered. The older the man, the 
more he must depend upon his own hygienic sagacity for 
health and long life. It has been said that physicians know 
little about old age and its problems. Certainly, Geriatrics 
has not received the systematic consideration and analysis 
as have the problems of Pediatrics. While scholars have 
written of the philosophical aspects ever since, and even be- 
fore Cicero wrote “De Senectute,” the scientific study of 
Geriatrics is of comparatively recent origin. 

Alexis Carrel, a short time ago, made an appeal for the en- 
dowment of an institute, dedicated to the study of the aging 
process. At the present time, one of the great Philanthropic 
Foundation is collecting the important data on the aging 
process, and several notable investigators are now directing 
their attention to the aging problem. Not only should youth 
be served and conserved, but likewise the values of later life 
need be recognized, studied, and more completely utilized. 
The masses of mankind are notoriously improvident of the 
future and the decrepitude of old age appears remote and 
uncertain. 

The onward march of medical science has controlled the 


ravages of the early years, permitting more and more in- 
dividuals to attain maturity. And, now, the chances of 
reaching the later years of life are better than ever before. 
Therefore, a consideration of the aging process as a medi- 
cal, and from the broader point of view a social problem, 
is of practical importance. 


THE INCREASE IN Lire EXPECTANCY 


One of the triumphs of modern medicine is the marked 
increase in life expectancy. In the sixteenth century, an in- 
fant had a life expectancy of twenty-one years. In the seven- 
teenth century, this had increased to twenty-six years. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it was thirty-four years, 
and in the latter part of the nineteenth century, it had ex- 
tended upward to forty years. In 1930, male infants had an 
expectancy of sixty to sixty-five years and females from 
sixty-two to sixty-eight years. 


Expectancy of life in foreign countries, in 1930: 


Males Females 
 SEELLGE SE LILLE ITO EP 60.9 62.6 
NS PPR Cee ran) Lee oe 61.10 63.33 
OS Beer oe SS bbleneids’ 61.09 63.5 
ERE Cee Peony 60.98 63.84 
ST RE ener as ree 65.04 67.88 
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Expectancy of life in the United States, 1930: 


DE. can Dae de s4USCRERO DS CREE EAST 65.90 
i iek pe cabin eh ced ohar ets 66.06 
CE an bac s cic ned cee ee eek e A 65.22 
DEE exch aus cea kbhalanhnusenera ens 65.82 
I oo sci ace nee ncaa eh Sewanee cal 65.95 
SL is wna’ 6 aed aaa haya © 0-u oka Bae 65.42 
EE ss cides ed bhbeeaun ase ekeeaee 65.45 
South Dakota (males 64.38) ............-. 66.81 
SE td is sch amade ens 05-50-95 ace nek 65.41 
United States (males 59.31) .............--- 62.83 
FOOSE SIR ET (ove hanwsins cyadviseeaes 49.53 


It is reasonable to presume that gain in expectancy of life 
will continue in the future, although certainly, it will not 
be at such a rapid rate . By 1960, a boy may expect to live 
approximately seventy-five years, and a girl may reach 
eighty years or more. The explanation for this spectacular 
increase in life, for such it is, resides in the increase in knowl- 
edge of both bacterial and parasitic diseases, as well as a 
clearer understanding of human nutrition. 

Control of such diseases, as bubonic plague, the black 
death of the Middle Ages, yellow fever, diphtheria, small- 
pox, typhoid fever, whooping cough and measles, have saved 
millions of lives of little ones. On the other hand, there has 
been little, if any increase, in the number of centenarians. 

The 1930 census in this country showed that there were 
3,964 persons one hundred or more years of age. Of these, 
it was recorded that 2,647 were Negroes. This seems in- 
credible but may be possible on the basis of a placid, even 
temperament and an indisposition to be influenced by the 
nervous drive of modern existence. 

More people, however, do reach middle life than at any 
other time in the history of the world. Once having attained 
the later years though, there is no significant increase in the 
life span. 


ACCIDENTS AND LONGEVITY 


A systematic study of the various forces that injure and 
destroy life, with a corresponding listing of known precau- 
tions to avoid them, should be one of the objectives in a 
consideration of the prolongation of life. The difficulty with 
this approach as pointed out by Malisoff, is that the solu- 
tions recommended are likely to be quite superficial. The 
strength of this approach, however, resides in the fact that 
many superficial facts taken together, may amount to some- 
thing after all. 

The most common and readily remediable interruption or 
cessation of human life is the large number of accidents 
which maim or destroy human form, either in the home, on 
the highway, or in the factory. According to insurance sta- 
tistics, the amazing number of 104,000 persons died acci- 
dentally in the United States in 1937. This figure was six 
per cent below that for 1936, although, with the exception 
of that year’s total, was the country’s highest for fatal acci- 
dents. 

One of the surest ways to keep from growing old is ap- 
parently to get mixed up in the traffic jamboree. The fol- 
lowing is a list of automobile fatalities from the years 1932 
to 1937 inclusive: 

Deaths from 


Accidents 
GRR PRR eee Ye Foy. & 29,451 
ka a clea! im Sli as alls a a 31,363 
a ae ae alee a ig ala 36,101 
Uk tal wah od os ah aka a a 36,369 
Ws Si nn a ob be ean bee tea 37,800 
Repeal Aiytraerenaly riage mie ia 39,700 









These statistics are mentioned in passing merely to em- 
phasize the large number involved, and to suggest that in- 
dividual and social caution and regulation can readily reduce 
this number. 


COMMUNICABLE DisgEasEs, INFECTIONS AND LONGEVITY 


Less than a century ago, communicable diseases accounted 
for approximately 900 deaths per 100,000 population per 
year. In order of their frequency as a cause of death, these 
diseases were: tuberculosis, pneumonia, scarlet-fever, typhoid, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, and small pox. Except 
for tuberculosis and pneumonia, all of the other infections 
have been almost entirely eliminated as factors of importance. 
Less than 4 per 100,000 population died during 1936, 
whereas, in the years 1856 to 1865, they caused on an aver- 
age, over 300 deaths per 100,000 per year. Preventive medi- 
cine is assuming a position of greater and greater importance 
in the medical-social sphere. 

In the years 1856 to 1865, the average death rate from 
tuberculosis was 446 per 100,000 population, whereas in 
recent years it has averaged around 40 per 100,000 popula- 
tion—a decrease of more than ninety per cent. With a better 
understanding of the epidemiology and social and individual 
factors involved in the spread of tuberculosis, and a more 
enlightened policy on the part of the communities, tubercu- 
losis as a cause of death, will rapidly recede in importance. 

Pneumonia had an average death rate of 107 per 100,000 
population for the decade 1856 to 1865. In 1936, it was 96 
per 100,000 population, representing a decrease of only ten 
per cent. Today, however, pneumonia is more clearly under- 
stood, so far as its etiology, epidemiology, diagnosis and 
treatment are concerned. It is susceptible to control on a 
broad, geographical plan. Early diagnosis and adequate 
treatment, using the methods clearly understood and avail- 
able today, should, in a relatively short span of years, remove 
pneumonia from its exalted position as third among the 
scourges of life in this country. 

Medical science is progressing in such rapid strides, that 
bacterial and parasitic diseases will soon be eliminated as 
factors of importance which have heretofore interfered with, 
and too often interrupted the aging process, or the life span, 
of individuals. Special programs organized on a national 
scale, and energetically carried out by the medical profession, 
will go far in controlling diseases such as syphilis and other 
venereal infections. 

With the health of the people regarded as an interest of 
the government—Federal, State and Municipal—it is to be 
looked for and indeed hoped for, that in the not far distant 
future Departments of Health will have properly and ade- 
quately trained executives and personnel, persons educated 
in the broad field of public health, rather than appointees 
selected in a haphazard and random fashion. This move 
would seem necessary in any plan for adequate medical care 
for the Nation. 


THE DEGENERATIVE D1soRDERS 


Once having reached middle age, the individual enters 
the age period when the so-called degenerative diseases, that 
is to say, disturbances of the heart and vascular system, high 
blood pressure, kidney disease, cerebral hemorrhage and 
diabetes appear on the horizon. These hazards of life as- 
sume an importance hitherto unconsidered because of the 
greater number of individuals in that age period. 

The problems of middle and later life are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of infancy and childhood, medically speak- 
ing. They have to do more or less with the resiliency and 
stamina and elasticity of body tissues and organs, their 
hereditary background and predispositions. The effects of 
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the various stresses and strains of modern living conditions 
need to be kept in mind. Tissue resistance and repair must 
be studied from the chemical and physical approaches. 

The wear and tear, the stresses and strains of existence 
need be analyzed, particularly along the lines that Bok has 
instituted in the study of personal problems of Harvard stu- 
dents. The effects of repeated acute toxic conditions, as 
well as low grade chronic infectious disorders, constipation 
and metabolic inadequacy need clarification. 

With the decline in the birth rate, and at the same time 
an increase in the number of individuals living to mature and 
later years, the character of the national population is slowly 
changing. The temper of the people is bound to assert it- 
self in certain important changes which will extend into all 
the various phases of social, economic, political and pro- 
fessional life. A more mature national mind should have a 
steadying influence on the life of the nation. 

From these observations it will readily be seen that the 
problem of aging is one of major dimension, and the dis- 
eases of middle and later life need to be more intensively 
studied than ever before. 


Merasotic DisorpERS AND THE AGING PROCESS 


The two metabolic diseases which are most likely to in- 
terfere with the aging of the individual are obesity and 
diabetes. The overweight individual renders himself suscep- 
tible to a variety of disorders of the cardio-vascular, gastro- 
intestinal and other systems of the body, and in addition, is 
regarded as a poor risk by Insurance Companies. By re- 
straint and wholesome living these individuals can add years 
to their life span. 

Diabetes is rapidly on the increase. It has been estimated 
that there are more than one million diabetic patients in the 
United States, and that over a million more are susceptible 
to the disease. Diabetes is important from the hereditary 
approach and as such, is a medical-social problem. Diabetics 
should not marry diabetics. 

Investigations of the diabetic state have yielded impor- 
tant information regarding the process of arterial degenera- 
tion, notably one kind of arteriosclerosis. Uncontrolled 
diabetics, and particularly those on the high fat diet, are 
prone to develop hardening of the arteries early. Likewise, 
they are more susceptible to coronary disease. These are 
problems of tissue degeneration. 


Arteriosclerosis 


Whatever the cause, sclerosis of the vascular system is cer- 
tainly a form of tissue degeneration. Deposition of calcium 
in the injured tissues is probably a protective mechanism on 
the part of Nature to safeguard the individual from such 
destruction. As such, it is a beneficent action by Nature. 

The work of T. Leary strongly suggests metabolic de- 
terioration as an important factor. A multiplicity of factors 
must be involved in the causation and, whereas, the end re- 
sult may be the same, a variety of influences in the nature 
of stresses and strains, or metabolic dysfunction, all based 
on a susceptible hereditary type of tissue may explain the 
occurrence. No single set of experiments has been absolutely 
convincing. Nor is arteriosclerosis an affection of modern 
man, because in numerous instances sclerosis of the arterial 
system has been demonstrated in mummies, both of animals 
and man. The problem awaits solution. When the answer 
is found, life will certainly be further prolonged. 


NUTRITION AND LONGEVITY 


Nutrition plays a part of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance than heredity in the development of a more vigorous 
bedy resistance and an extension of the span of years, ac- 











cording to Sherman. From experiments carried on over a 
long period of years on lower animals fed various types of 
diets, and in addition to this, certain observations on human 
longevity, Sherman believes that with the addition of gener- 
ous portions of foods rich in calcium and Vitamins A, and 
G, that six or more years of active life may be added to 
the prime years of human existence. So convinced is he of 
this fact, that he has governed his own diet accordingly. 
Apparently, certain factors can extend youth and increase 
vitality and the life span. Experimentally, it has been shown 
that a higher than average calcium intake is conducive to 
better than average health. With a calcium rich diet, there 
is an improvement in the utilization of food, better growth, 
greater adult vitality, a longer period between the attain- 
ment of maturity and the onset of senility, and, to a certain 
extent, an increase in the length of life. These observations 
were made on white rats, whose metabolism closely resembles 
that of the human being. The life span of man is approxi- 
mately thirty times that of the albino rat, and the results are, 
of course, more rapidly obtained in the rat. 

There is an important difference between an optimum diet 
and a merely adequate diet. An adequate diet, with the ad- 
dition of certain important ingredients, will result in en- 
hancement of nutritional well-being. 

Sherman is of the opinion that, while the average American 
intake of calories is adequate, in the accepted sense, it is 
below that from which optimal well-being is to be expected. 
Foods in calcium such as milk, cheese, clams, eggs, vegetables, 
particularly beets, turnips, broccoli, cauliflower, bean, al- 
monds and molasses, furnish a generous variety. As a prob- 
lem of medical-social importance, Sherman believes that one- 
fifth of the food budget should be spent for milk and cream, 
not less than one-fifth for fresh fruit and green vegetables, 
and the remaining three-fifths for bread, butter, fish and 
eggs. Protective foods furnish propulsion power to the vital 
essence of existence and neutralize, at least partially, the 
degenerating forces within the body. By applying known 
facts regarding proper diet, the average life span could be 
increased at least ten per cent. Not only would years be 
added to life, but greater happiness, health and vigor result. 

Hopkins maintains that faulty nutrition has played a large 
part in inhibiting human progress and he has observed that 
few races have been ideally nourished at any time. And ac- 
cording to Minot, man’s place in future history will depend 
in no small part on diet. 

A scientifically planned diet will delay the onset of the 
ravages of old age. As whole milk is the ideal food for first 
childhood, so it can be accepted as the best single food for 
old age. As there is frequently a tendency towards develop- 
ment of a mild anemia in the later years, the use of liver 
twice weekly and iron rich foods will tend to maintain the 
level of the blood. For sluggish digestive powers and the 
gastric atony, Vitamin B: is frequently of value. 

The nutritional requirements of older persons are less 
per kilo of body weight, but it is important that the specific 
foods, particularly such proteins as are contained in liver, 
and the Vitamin B: complex and iron, be included in the 
diet. Likewise, a minimum fat content will protect the in- 
dividuals from overweight where such a possibility exists. 
Much can be done with diet. 


NoRMAL AND ABNORMAL GROWTH 


A Consideration of the Nature of Cancer 


The complex problem of cellular growth needs to be 
clarified. In order to understand more clearly the processes 
of body metabolism and aging, it will be necessary to study 
intensively the physical-chemical balance and existence of the 
individual cells which, in their aggregate, make up the human 
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organism. Orderly growth of cells gives a healthy, normal 
human body. Disorderly growth with cellular expansion is 
cancer. This disorder destroys over 130,000 individuals 
each year in the United States. 

The fundamental issues involved in a study of normal and 
abnormal growth, cellular and organized, when properly 
understood, will furnish knowledge which will prove in- 
valuable for the development of a more hardy and rugged 
human species. 

Cancer is a growth; as such it should be studied. The 
growth characteristics of cancer are two, namely, an increase 
in cell number which is unusual for the site and the age, and 
secondly, an incompleteness in differentiation or cell maturity. 
Whether the immaturity is secondary to the unwonted pro- 
liferation, or the unwonted proliferation is secondary to the 
cellular immaturity, or whether the two distortions have 
separate bases is of no immediate practical importance. 


What is of practical importance is the validity of the fol- 
lowing statement, namely, “The malignant character of 
cancer should be diminished by retardation of its prolifera- 
tion and forwarding of its differentiation activity.” As Ham- 
mett has stated, the best agents to bring proliferation toward 
its completion, should be those which Nature itself uses for 
these ends. In the naturally occurring tissue components of 
general distribution should be found those agents which 
Nature uses for the regulation of proliferation and differenti- 
ation, and hence, those natural agents which should assist 
in bringing cancerous growths to relative innocuity. 


Proliferation of cells is regulated among other chemicals 
by the naturally occurring specific and essential chemical 
equilibrium comprised in the sulfhydryl group and its sub- 
oxidized derivatives. This has been used by Hammett to 
produce for the first time a retardation of proliferative 
growth in spontaneous mouse tumors in a way used by 
Nature to bring normal increase in cell number to its 
natural end. 

Using comparatively simple forms of cellular life, Ham- 
mett has shown that each naturally occurring tissue com- 
ponent of general distribution has its own separate and 
peculiar influence on growth. The further observations of 
Hammett and Reimann point to the probability that growth 
activity is significantly factored by some pyrrole derivative, 
possibly the pyrrolidone configuration or some part or de- 
rivative thereof. It has been proven that differentiation is 
advanced in the presence of compounds which are potentially 
interrelated through the pyrrole grouping and in the presence 
of no other compounds. The pyrrole influence may be traced 
through such chemicals as, dextro-glutamic acid, laevo- 
aspartic acid, laevo-tyrosine, laevo-proline, and laevo-hydroxy- 
proline of the amino acids, and thymine and cystosine of 
the nucleic acid derivatives. These chemicals have the impor- 
tant function of forwarding differentiation. The pyrrolidone 
configuration is apparently an essential substance in the com- 
pletion of cell maturity. As such, its importance in the study 
of cancer cannot be underestimated. 

If it can be found what Nature uses to bring cell multi- 
plication to an end in the natural course of events, and if it 
is possible to find what Nature uses to make young cells 
grow up, then possibly, one may be able to retard cell in- 
crease in cancer and force cancer cells to mature. In this 
way, the tumor would no longer be a cancer and life would 
be prolonged. 

This work just cited is highly important and suggestive. 
The dynamics of normal and abnormal cellular vitality must 
be thoroughly investigated and understood before the cause 
of cancer will be finally known. The coordinated efforts of 
investigators with assistants from various special fields as 


biology, physiology, physical chemistry, mathematics, statis- 
tics, etc., will solve the problem eventually. 

For the carrying on of this important work public sup- 
port is essential. Recently, generous funds have been made 
available by private philanthropies for just such work. In 
addition, the United States government has signified its 
recognition of the importance of the work. Brains are more 
important than buildings and funds should be utilized for 
the conduct of a long range plan of approach to the prob- 
lem. Small grants for small-time work are not very helpful. 

Meanwhile, the public may help in the battle against 
cancer by keeping informed of the developments, and by 
health examinations at stated intervals, particularly, of all 
individuals over the age of forty-five. Small growths or 
chronic sores, or warts and moles or discharges which have 
persisted, need be recognized and eliminated before they have 
developed to the cancerous state. 


REJUVENESCENCE 


The hope for recapture of youthful vigor and enthusiasm, 
particularly in the erotic life of the individual, has been ex- 
pressed by numerous individuals, and has been the object of 
innumerable pseudo-scientific investigations and treatises. 
Latterly, Voronoft and his followers have claimed spectacu- 
lar results from testicular glandular transplants, and Stein- 
ach has advocated the severance of one or more of the glandu- 
lar ducts. Extravagant claims have been made for these 
procedures. Numerous cases have been cited, wherein sexual 
power has been regained and the ability to participate in the 
sexual act has been described. 

Such an approach to the problem of prolongation of vitality 
places an undeserved emphasis on the single force of sexual 
activity. Even were it possible to reawaken the somnolent 
sex life of the individual and revitalize the function and struc- 
ture of the genital tract, the unwisdom of such a procedure 
would soon become manifest. Other vital systems, and more 
particularly the cardio-vascular tract, central nervous sys- 
tem, and the muscular equipment of the body, play a more 
dominant role in the health and welfare of the elderly in- 
dividual than does the sexual tract. Rejuvenescence of all 
the tissues of the body has to date not been accomplished. 


INDUSTRY AND Forty-PHoBIA 


With more individuals attaining the middle years of life, 
and, at the same time, in better physical, nervous and mental 
condition than at any previous time, the value of their labor 
ability and contribution to society requires broader recogni- 
tion. While physical maturity is more exuberantly evident 
in the early years of adult life, emotional maturity and with 
it, stability, comes relatively later. An individual is at his 
best when maturity of the physical, intellectual and emotional 
patterns have attained their full stature. This is probably 
somewhere between the years of forty and sixty. Therefore, 
it should be realized that persons from forty on, most likely 
bring to their work the factors that make them most useful. 
Mature individuals in the middle years are less restless, 
have a better appreciation of values, have more experience, 
have an understanding of proportion impossible in youthful 
adults, and are likely to turn out more production. 

A recent survey of some of the country’s largest indus- 
tries, which report was made to the Sales Executive Club 
in New York, indicated that individuals over forty are more 
conscientious than those under forty, that they are more 
open-minded toward criticism, that they undertake unpleas- 
ant tasks more willingly, and finally, bring in more new 
ideas of value. 

The attributes credited to young men such as enthusiasm 
and cheerfulness, prompt adaptability, more attention to per- 
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sonal appearance, and promptitude in developing a new as- 
signment are equally applicable or possible to individuals of 
more mature age. 

A recent study of 1,444 skilled workers on WPA projects, 
showed that those receiving higher grades for quality of work 
were also in the higher age brackets. The average age of 
those workers graded as excellent was 47 years and the 
average of those counted inferior was 41 years. The survey 
further indicated that older men produce more than younger 
men at any set task. It is encouraging to note that the aver- 
age age of automobile workers is rising and in more and 
more divisions the tendency is to give preference to men 
over forty, particularly for the handling of multiple machines. 

In a challenging article recently, Waldemar Kaempffert 
has discussed “THE MAN OVER FORTY: A MA- 
CHINE AGE DILEMMA.” Kaempffert cites three 
charges that industry has made against the man over forty. 

First, that he is a bad physical risk. It is said that, over 
forty, a man enters the period of life when the degenerative 
diseases will lower his efficiency or incapacitate him entirely. 
Certainly, there is a relation between occupation and health 
and longevity, which industry does not take into account. 
The highest death rate occurs among the unskilled and semi- 
skilled callings. When individuals falling in these occupation 
groups are favored with the benefits that modern science 
has to offer toward a more vigorous and prolonged existence, 
and when industry improves the conditions under which such 
laborers carry on, it will be found that the death rate can 
be substantially reduced. The man over forty is not of 
necessity a bad physical risk. 

The second charge is that of lowered productivity; but 
recent measurements, as pointed out, have indicated that the 
period of greatest productivity may lie somewhere between 
47 and 60 years, so that this charge can be substantially re- 
futed today. There is strong physiological and psychological 
evidence that many men are just as proficient at 50 or 60, 
or even more so, than their younger competitors. As the 
benefits of science in the form of nutrition and a more in- 
telligent, personal hygiene are extended to large groups of 
workers, and conditions under which they labor are im- 
proved, their productivity will certainly increase. 

Third, it is said that individuals above 40 years of age 
are bad accident risks. But here, as Kaempffert has empha- 
sized, this attitude of industry is definitely in error. To 
prove his point, he cites a survey which differentiated be- 
tween jobs held by the young and the old, as studied by the 
British Industrial Health Research Board. This Board 
found that the man over 40 was more careful and conscien- 
tious than his younger competitor. Age and experience have 
definite dividends to offer. The British findings are likewise 
confirmed in a study of 65 manufacturing plants and four 
railroad repair shops in the state of New York. 

The fourth charge is that men above 40 are too slow and 


_ inadaptable to changing conditions. Then again, the same 


statement concerning the benefits of improved personal 
hygiene and scientific nutrition and better working hours 
and better werking conditions, will tend to make the man 
over 40 practically as adaptable as the one under forty. 

In a day when overproduction is the rule, high pressure 
methods whereby still more goods may be produced or manu- 
factured are definitely unnecessary. The feverish pace with 
which American industry has too frequently driven its masses 
of men so often to their detriment, were it greatly deceler- 
ated, would contribute immeasurably thereby to the nation’s 
peace of minid. After all, what is the hurry? 

At the present time, 260 out of every one thousand per- 
sons living in the United States are 40 years or over in age. 
By 1960, statisticians estimate that 36 per cent of the popu- 


lation will be between the ages of 40 to 65 years. With 
more and more able bodied individuals at mature age levels, 
the need for new industries together with a more profitable 
use of leisure carry new meaning. 


THE RETIREMENT PROBLEM 


The practice of retiring individuals after a certain age 
limit has been reached, is widespread in business, industry 
and the professions. Labor organizations have long been in 
favor of the retirement age, at which time a worker is 
placed on pension. One of the major benefits derived from 
this principle is the creation of enlarging opportunities for 
younger men on their way up, by the creation of openings 
in positions of responsibility. 

With the increasing span of useful life, particularly, in 
lengthening of the productive years, large numbers of in- 
dividuals, both men and women, will be displaced at a period 
in their lives when their individual productivity has not been 
diminished. And in those individuals whose physical stamin:: 
is lessened, there yet remains the important factor of experi- 
ence which is always an asset. This is a problem of growing 
importance today. 

The resourceful individual always has a multiplicity of 
interests and enthusiasm that challenge his energy and time 
allotment. Retirement for this individual means but the 
transference of interest from one activity to another. 

It is difficult to designate a year age at which time those 
engaged in any specific work should be relieved of further 
responsibility, since the vitality and ability to carry on is an 
entirely personal matter. With a clearer appreciation of 
scientific nutrition and improved methods under which man 
labors, his period of productive maturity should extend into 
the later years of life. Furthermore, it has been generally 
recognized that individuals possess a generous physical and 
nervous reserve which is rarely utilized. 

Retirement too often for the individual means rust as well 
as rest. The profitable use of leisure determines the full- 
ness and value of the later years, particularly of that period 
subsequent to retirement. 


SociAL IMPLICATIONS OF LONGER LIFE 


With more effective control of life-destroying degenera- 
tions, malignancies, infections, deficiencies, and traumas, the 
life span of man is going to be lengthened and the mature 
and productive years will be more in number and it is to be 
hoped, the senile period will be reduced to a shorter time. 

Labor-saving devices together with improved conditions 
and sanitation for workers, and more hours of leisure for 
the laboring class, help to preserve the vital essence of the 
living process and prevent the body from aging faster than 
the mind. 

As living conditions and the various details of human 
existence improve more persons reach old age and, therefore, 
their futures need be reckoned with. Today, little, if any- 
thing, is done to fit individuals for old age, and they reach 
it unprepared and uninformed. The dearth of knowledge 
concerning the needs of the aged has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by Carrel, Sherman, Pearl and others. An intelligent 
and well-conserved senectitude has important social and an- 
thropological functions. 

Hall points out that present-day society is characterized 
by distracting specializations of work and interests. The 
synthesis of social existence, that is, the unification of the 
various integrated streams of human interest, can best be 
accomplished by mature individuals with adequate years of 
experience and an appreciation of life as a whole. 

New problems of medical-social value loom in the fore- 
ground. The conquest of the unknown has gone forward at 
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an incredible rate. New methods and disciplines are being 
developed. Cannon has pointed out that the hardest tasks 
confronting the medical profession are those related to the 
nature of man and the factors which determine his conduct. 
It is the inhumanity of human beings that spoils the achieve- 
ments of science. As major disorders of the intellect and 
personality are now under scientific scrutiny and not infre- 
quently responding to beneficent treatment, other inhuman 
traits such as cruelty and belligerency may be considered 
within the realm of medical accessibility. 

Cannon asks, ““What can be done to improve human be- 
havior?” And he states, “Here, one confronts the most im- 
portant frontier of all.” The problem of human motivation 
becomes a medical-social challenge. Cannon points out that 
potent biological factors which shape the ends of men are 
now known that have heretofore never been dreamed of. 
And recently, investigators using methods which proved effec- 
tive in the past have begun to unravel and evaluate the 
strength of some of the forces which play an important role 
in determining what man is and what activates him. 

The cretinous idiot can be transformed into a child with 
normal intelligence. The patient with schizophrenia but 
recently has responded to treatment. The powerful forces 
which shape man and his destiny and which exist within 
him are now being subjected to the intensest kind of scien- 
tific analysis. A great, and as yet uncharted realm of pro- 
found medical and social significance awaits exploration. 

The revolution which is reshaping medical science is not 
merely a fight against death, but also, a fight for life with 


all the implications, both economic and social, which emerge 
from science’s successful lengthening of the life span, as 
Gray has so ably described. The society which fosters re- 
search to save human life cannot escape responsibility for 
the life thus extended. It is for science not only to add years 
to life, but more important, to add life to the years. 

In the words of Charles E. Merriam, “If the devices of 
social invention are able to keep pace with the scientific 
organization of nature, the new road may lead to a fairy- 
land of achievement.” The burdens of hunger, disease, toil 
and fear may be listed. Leisure and the treasures of human 
appreciation and enjoyment may be available to all man- 
kind. The diseases of intolerance and the lust to kill may 
respond to treatment just as some of the other mental 
diseases heretofore regarded as incurable. 

What group of society is qualified by training, experience, 
and broad interest to investigate these problems of vital 
importance to the world today if it is not the medical pro- 
fession? Industry, government and church have their varied 
and justifiable interests in other aspects of the individual. 
The medical profession alone, studies him from the somatic, 
nervous, intellectual, and emotional approaches, learns his 
assets and his liabilities and endeavors to help him to take his 
position in the social plan. 

An intensive consideration of the aging process is bound 
to lead to worthwhile data. From the facts thus obtained, 
individual existence should be enriched, which, after all, is 
about as good an objective as any towards which the medical 
profession can direct its interests. 


The Philosophy of Free Government 


THE DUTIES OF LAW MAKERS 


By JOHN C. KNOX, Judge, United States District Court, Southern District of New York 
Delivered before the State Constitutional Convention, Albany, May 31, 1938 


to be glad. I am. For this privilege that has been 

accorded me, I am deeply grateful. If, in the course 
of my address, I shall speak a word that arrests your atten- 
tion, and aids in your deliberations, a hope will be realized, 
an ambition satisfied. Should these gratifications be denied, 
disappointment will be mine. But, greater far than that 
disappointment, will be my appreciation of the honor and 
opportunity that are given me tonight. 

This Constitutional Convention meets in Albany. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, another convention sat at 
Poughkeepsie. At the end of its deliberations, the State of 
New York was part and parcel of a new national govern- 
ment. Seven years previously and upon the surrender of 
Cornwallis, this land had become a free and independent sov- 
ereignty. Quickly following that occurrence, our people 
had occasion to realize that “the tug and strain of nations 
come at last in days . . . of peace, not war.” A time of peril 
and danger was over and done. The onslaught of a foreign 
foe had been repelled. No longer was it necessary that 
men, in their common defense, should work in harmony and 
fight in unison. The human nature of the colonists proceeded 
to recrudesce, and showed itself in the raw. 

Prejudices waxed strong and became bitter. Class dis- 
tinctions were magnified, giving rise to dissension and dis- 
cord. Patriotic instincts were submerged in hate, and ambi- 
tions soared to the heights. Men, who recently had fought 


A" man, being invited to address this assembly, ought 





side by side, now battled one against the other, each hoping 
that his own selfishness might triumph over that of a former 
comrade. The national government, being poorly organized, 
was weak and inefficient, its laws unenforceable and held in 
contempt. As a result, America approached a condition of 
anarchy. Under such circumstances, the convention at Pough- 
keepsie entered upon its labors. Of all the issues confront- 
ing the delegates, none was more bitterly contested, or more 
important, than that having to do with the cleavage between 
commercial interests upon one side and those of agriculture 
upon the other. That cleavage, unhappily, even in this day, 
has not completely been bridged. A century and a half ago, 
as is presently true, commercial interest centered about the 
mouth of the Hudson. Those of agriculture were located 
a distance above the Harlem. Thus, with some poetic license, 
it may be said, that in the fight having to do with ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, the Harlem River, for the 
first time, became a deadline, over which men have continued 
to struggle, and whereon, also, many a candidate for public 
office has since yielded up the ghost of his political ambition. 

But, in those stirring weeks at Poughkeepsie, conflicting 
interests were reconciled, and warring factions placated. 
Due, largely, to the untiring energy and brilliant intellect 
of Hamilton, the mature judgment and devoted patriotism 
of Melanchton Smith, together with the sincerity and acumen 
of Jay, the forces of local prejudice, the opposition of jealousy, 
as well as the barriers of narrow-mindedness, were completely 
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overborne. Once, and for all, this State made decision that 
henceforth, and within its borders, men should indulge broad 
outlooks, possess a national consciousness and forever insist 
that the United States should be strong, stable and secure. 
At long last, and to all the world, human nature had shown 
its better qualities. 

When news of the ratification reached New York, it is 
not to be wondered that bells rang in the churches, that 
salutes were fired from the forts, that processions wound 
through the streets, and that men, who had opposed adoption 
of the Constitution, now declared allegiance to its principles, 
and offered support to its doctrine. A weak, sprawling and 
wailing child of government, having gained strength from 
the support of its citizenship, had risen to its feet, was stand- 
ing erect, and about to walk. In 1778, the people might 
well rejoice—a great nation was upon its way. In 1938, the 
Government of the United States, having long endured, and 
being still a constitutional democracy, you and I and all of 
us, may well rejoice. As thanksgiving fills our hearts, let 
enthusiasm lend vigor to our shouts. And, as we cheer for 
what America is, and is yet to be, let us, here and now, 


rededicate ourselves to a theory of government under which,” 


when democracy is elsewhere in flight, men still may think, 
write, speak and act without dictation—save that of con- 
science. 

In the drama of life, between 1788 and the present day, 
many years have made their exits. Most of them have left 
pleasant memories of their performances upon the stage of 
government. The achievements and failure with which they 
are to be credited or blamed, constitute the history of the 
United States. That history records tales of peace and war, 
times of plenty and periods of want, acts of foolishness and 
deeds of wisdom, the fallacies of politics and the accomplish- 
ments of statesmanship. On the whole, however, the top 
margin of each page of the history is entitled to bear the 
inscription that “In every crisis, Constitutional Democracy 
met its test.” 

When, completely, one has read the history of America, 
he should close his eyes, fold his hands, thank God, and take 
courage. This he will do—not alone because of what is 
contained within the Constitution—great as is its contents, 
but for the reason, also, that our fundamental law has been 
mainly administered by men who breathed the spirit of its 
doctrine. 

But, notwithstanding all the political achievements of 
the past, the problems of government continue to present 
themselves. Many of them await your solutions at this 
convention. What will be your answers? You must evolve 
upon your own formulae. But, in undertaking your tasks, 
it is well to remember that you represent men and women 
whose number is more than twice as large as was the coun. 
try’s population at the adoption of the National Constitution. 
But, beyond this, your determinations, although strictly de- 
signed for the needs of a single state, will have a far-reaching 
influence. Other commonwealths, impressed by your leader- 
ship, judgment and example, will adopt your conclusions as 
their own. Your responsibility is large, your opportunity 
great. 

This convention meets at a time when each of us must 
realize that a war, intended “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” was found in vain. Furthermore, the economic 
system is in disrepair; industrial stagnation all about us. 
Instead of being employed and confident of the future, men 
of ability and capacity walk the streets and fret in idleness. 
Capital and labor are at daggers’ points. In the effort of one 
to checkmate the other, the objectives of both are frustrated. 
As these groups battle to the point of exhaustion, the public, 
instead of exercising its power and demanding the peaceful 





settlement of all industrial disputes, stands by supinely and 
trembles in fear. In addition to these difficulties, a sub- 
stantial portion of the populace has become confused, discon- 
certed and discouraged, being unable, apparently, to locate 
the bearings of confidence and security that its contentment 
demands. Human nature, once again, shows itself in the raw. 

In the suffering with which we are all afflicted, we hear 
the speech of those who offer us small doses of the nostrums 
of totalitarianism. The persons who tender the medicines 
give assurances that if we taste, even lightly, of the medicine 
of Naziism, Fascism or Communism, one or the other, or a 
little of all, the distempers which now beset us, will quickly 
pass away. I know not the extent to which the charlatans of 
government have influenced you. I hope not at all. As for 
myself, I am conscious of a wish that is both positive and 
certain. It is that each of these remedies may be damned to 
the hell wherein its poison was steeped. Each of the brands 
is a patent medicine, the base of which is a habit-forming 
drug. Indulgence today means addiction tomorrow. These 
concoctions, we are told, sell freely upon the streets of nations 
abroad. That statement is true. The sales take place, but 
about the stands upon which the medicines are dispensed, 
freedom of thought and liberty of action lie in the gutter. 
There they are trampled by people who once had some spirit 
of democracy, but who, now, are stupefied with terror. . Let 
America never see such a spectacle. 

The citizens of totalitarian governments hold no con- 
ventions in which delegates, freely chosen by their constit- 
uents, can meet and unrestrainedly deliberate upon the laws 
by which officials, from the lowest to the highest, shall 
govern not only the populace, but also themselves. If an 
assembly such as this dared meet in a totalitarian state, the 
concentration camp, the block, or a mass trial, with its verdict 
a forgone conclusion, would be the fate of every participant. 

Whatever the ailments of America, they are not of a 
spiritual character. There is no need of a drastic cure. Our 
indispositions are due merely to our neglect and carelessness 
in handling some of the complications of social, industrial 
and economic life. The treatment of these illnesses should 
consist of liberal doses of constitutionalism, fair dealing, 
honest government, and capable administration, an apprecia- 
tion of realities, high patriotism upon the part of public offi- 
cials, accompanied by a knowledge upon the part of all that, 
in the last analysis, the citizens of a free government should 
be masters of their own destinies. Paternalism in government 
shall never be substituted for a people’s self-reliance. Upon 
self-reliance we have endured; upon self-reliance we now 
must live. Save in times of great disaster and unusual emer- 
gency, government should do no more than see that the fields 
whereon we wage the contests of life, shall be open, free and 
clear, that the rules shall be fair and just, that, in the games 
no fouls will be permitted, that the umpires shall have no 
favorites, and that those who win the prizes shall have and 
enjoy the fruits of victory. 

In days gone by, representative democracy has achieved 
these ends. It can do so again. It must do no less. It is 
required, however, that constitutionalism shall become a way 
of life. Along that way public officials, and the people them- 
selves, must walk. Unless democracy lives in the hearts of 
men; unless public officials are animated by the spirit of 
democracy, and unless the populace, in honest endeavor, 
seeks the administration of democracy, and will submit to 
nothing else, the product of a constitutional convention, the 
labor of a legislature, the action of an executive and the 
declaration of a judiciary, will be as phantasies of the night, 
which disappear with the coming of day. 

In all the philosophy of free government there is one 
fundamental about which men cannot seriously dispute. It 
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is that governmental power, if too strongly centralized, is 
dangerous. If long continued, abuse is certain. Within this 
State we wish that there should be no encroachment upon, 
or attention of, the traditional authority of the executive, 
legislative or judicial branches of government. As you pro- 
vide that none of these departments of state shall impinge 
upon the dignity or authority of another, I also trust that 
you will be content to declare the basic principles of govern- 
ment and refrain from writing a code of substantive and 
procedural law. 

Social policies and political beliefs of the moment are being 
pressed upon you. They are of utmost importance. Sooner 
or later the law must respond to their just demands. 

But, in giving consideration to these matters, do not let 
an emotional appeal excite you. The policy, for which your 
approval is asked, may be as variable as a weathervane upon 
a day in March. With what is sound in the way of social 
policy, one cannot always be certain. As to this, time, and 
time alone, can supply the answer. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the rigidity of a constitution should neither ab- 
ruptly refuse nor summarily grant, the consummation of 
measures which may be good but which, as yet, have not 
proved their worth. Let the legislature have a reasonable 
latitude of action. If the judgment of the legislature should 
be unsound, or, if, perhaps, the boundaries of legislative 
power should be overstepped, the veto of a governor or the 
decision of a court can nullify the wrong. 

In looking over some of the proposals that now litter 
your desks, I find suggestions that ‘““The labor of a human 
being shall not be deemed an article of commerce” and that 
“The essentials of food, clothing and shelter shall be a funda- 
mental right, regardless of citizenship or duration of resi- 
dence.” Along the same line, is the proposal that “Member- 
ship in a pension system is declared to be a contractural 
relationship, and entitled to protection as such.” Far be it 
from me to dispute the truth of any one of these declara- 
tions. But, why I ask, should a constitution declare the 
obvious and assert something that none denies. Within this 
State, and for years, both the legislature and the courts have 
asserted the dignity of labor and vindicated its rights. They 
will properly continue so to do. The dignity of labor stands 
in greater danger from some of its own leaders than from 
any other source. Due to the despotic power wielded by 
some of these men, the labor of human beings is now being 
treated as so many pounds of wheat, oats and rye. Instead 
of speaking honeyed words to labor, I should prefer that 
you protect it from the exploitation to which some leader- 
ships now subject it. 

In labor disputes, it is also suggested that the courts be 
deprived of the power of injunction and the imposition of 
penalties, until the persons charged with wrong have had 
full hearing before a jury. Adopt that proposal and both 
life and property will be at the mercy of every racketeer 
within the State. His absolution will have preceded his 
depredations. When disorder, violence and bloodshed are 
the constant attendants of present-day strikes, the arms of 
the law should be lengthened, not shortened. Public author- 
ity, instead of the regimes of thuggery, whether set up by 
capital or labor, should at all times be in command of the 
forces of law and order. 

In the prosecution of crime the immunities now enjoyed 
by defendants should be lessened, not increased. If, upon 
his trial, a defendant should elect to stand mute, let him do 
so. But, as his mouth remains closed, let those of the prose- 
cutor and the judge be open to comment. In my judicial 
life I have conducted many criminal trials. As a result of 
that experience, I entertain the conviction that innocent men, 
instead of cringing before a prosecutor, are anxious that their 





innocence should defy him. With a confidence that right 
will triumph and justice prevail, innocent men go upon the 
stand with eagerness. They are anxious to justify their con- 
duct and vindicate their pleas. Guilty men withhold their 
speech, trusting that some maudlin solicitude of the law 
will give them a safe deliverance. Let the Constitution con- 
tinue to declare that no man shall be compelled to be a 
witness against himself. Let it provide, also, that when a 
defendant declines to take the stand he will not, thereby, 
be invested with the disguise of a saint from heaven. In 
administering criminal law the practicalities of life, together 
with the teachings of experience, should be our guides. Let 
us cease to wrap defendants in blankets of sentimentality 
and emotionalism. Let them, as other witnesses are com- 
pelled to do, either strip themselves to the nakedness of cross- 
examination, or be open to just comment and fair criticism 
for their unwillingness so to do. 

With the administration of the criminal law, the matter 
of jury exemptions is closely connected. Before you is a 
proposal that optometrists, embalmers and the members of 
many more groups of our citizenship should be exempted 
from jury duty. In the trial of a lawsuit, optometrists ought 
to be able to see the truth, embalmers should be capable of 
preserving it. Let neither group escape jury service. Instead 
of creating new exemptions, abolish those that now exist. 
If justice is fairly and intelligently to be administered, brains 
must be in the jury room and experience guide the dis- 
cussion. When a verdict is reached let it be the seasoned 
judgment of men and women who, being acquainted with the 
facts of life, are willing that they be declared as the evi- 
dence requires, and the law demands. Instead of releasing 
persons from the responsibility of citizenship, make them 
toe the mark of its performance. 

There are two or three other matters about which I should 
like to speak. One of them concerns the increasing frequency 
with which municipalities and other political subdivisions of 
the State are vested with the powers of sovereignty. I realize 
fully that if complex problems of modern life are to be 
dealt with efficiently, certain local bodies must have wide 
authority. Obviously, the policing of the City of New York 
is a problem quite distinct from that having to do with the 
maintenance of order in Watertown or Amsterdam. As 
much may be said of certain other governmental functions. 
It is suggested, nevertheless, that, under constitutional grants, 
many political subdivisions, each possessing a common diffh- 
culty, shall have a different cure. It is asked that local, 
instead of state-wide, treatment be administered. If this 
Convention should greatly increase the extent to which 
agencies, other than the legislature, shall exercise sovereign 
power, unfortunate results may be anticipated. Before the 
Convention authorizes further grants of power, it should 
give mature consideration to the thought that, perhaps, too 
much authority has already been vested in cities, towns and 
villages. Conceivably, a day may come when the people will 
be in urgent need of authority that has been frittered away. 
To the largest degree possible, let sovereign power reside at 
Albany. 

If the delegates to this Convention can reduce the burden 
of taxation, in God’s name, let it be done. At this moment, 
the back of the populace is bent with a weight that never 
should have been placed upon it. If that back breaks, red 
ruin and the breaking up of laws will be our inheritance. 
Please remember that each and every tax exempt bond that 
is issued increases the burden resting upon the shoulders of 
the poor. Don’t increase that burden. If you make it possible 
that debt shall be piled upon debt, and that through sales 
taxes, or similar devices, the poor must pay for the extrava- 
gances you authorize, there may come a day when a future 
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generation will say, “We repudiate the improvident obliga- 
tions of our ancestors.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: In the span 
of one hundred and fifty years, no assembly has had greater 
opportunity for a display of statesmanship, intelligence and 
patriotism, than the body of which each of you is a member. 
In all seriousness, may I ask that partisan politics be for- 
gotten, that the names of the Democratic and Republican 
parties be erased from your memories, and that here, in 
Albany, a group of patriots within this State, and for this 
State, will approximate the achievement that was wrought 
at Poughkeepsie one hundred and fifty years ago. 


Two great documents lie before this Convention. One is 
the Constitution of the United States. The other, the Lord 
God of the human race, amidst the mists of Mount Sinai, 
placed in the hands of Moses. Peruse these two documents 
and you will find that each is concise, definite, comprehensive 
and understandable. The “shalls” and “shall nots” are 
accurately defined. Upon the fundamentals of these docu- 
ments, codes of law, making application of basic pronounce- 
ments, have been erected. Under these codes America has 
lived well and prospered mightily. That you may help 
America to continue her journey smoothly, helpfully and 
patriotically is my earnest wish. 


Conservatism and Civil Liberty 


THE BAR HAS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY — 


By GRENVILLE CLARK, of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, Attorneys 
Delivered at Annual Meeting of the Nassau County Bar Association, Mineola, New York, on June 11, 1938 


WISH to discuss the question: What should be the atti- 

tude and line of conduct of American conservatives 

towards the apparently increasing events and tenden- 
cies which endanger our civil liberties? 

I do not think that I need to argue to you that we are 
living in a time when these threats, already serious, are 
likely to become even more so under the impact of the trend 
of the times. 

The problem of how to reconcile the authority necessary 
to order, especially in times of stress, with the freedom that 
most Americans deem indispensable to a satisfactory life is 
as old as government. It goes back to the Greeks and beyond 
them, and we have not been immune from the problem in 
our own history. 

In a remarkable, but relatively neglected speech a few 
days after his second election in November, 1864, Lincoln 
said: “It has long been a grave question whether any gov- 
ernment not too strong for the liberties of the people can 
be strong enough to maintain its own existence in great 
emergencies.” But although the problem is an old and 
familiar one, it is also true that in our modern world, it 
has entered upon a new and crucial phase. On all sides, one 
finds recognition of this fact. For example, Governor 
LaFollette recently said: “There are two main problems 
facing the country today. The first is to have a government 
which can deal with national problems without becoming 
tyrannical, and the second is to take collective action without 
stifling the responsibility of the individual.” 

It is the fashion to ascribe the new importance in the 
United States of this great subject largely to the growth 
of dictatorships abroad. But I suggest to you that these influ- 
ences may be over-estimated. Even without them, there have 
long been tendencies in this country caused by the growth, 
largely inevitable, of governmental interference with the 
social and economic life of the citizen that of themselves 
would make the question of reconciling authority with indi- 
vidual freedom a pressing problem for all of us. The out- 
come—whether we can, under our American conditions suc- 
cessfully reconcile “necessary authority with indispensable 
liberty” —will depend, I suggest, in the long run not on the 
activities and views of extremists, but on the point of view 
and sense of values of that great middle section of our 
people who are in a true sense conservatives. 





Since there is nothing more futile in a discussion than a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of terms, permit me a 
word as to the sense in which I use these words “conserva- 
tism” and “conservative.” They have indeed been badly mis- 
used, so badly that one is tempted to discard them. Yet they 
are terms with so honorable a record that it should not be 
necessary to throw them overboard. 

Let me say, then, that I do not use the term “conservative” 
in the sense of one who is determined to have no change 
whatever and who sighs vainly for the “good old days.” 
Nor do I use it in that other perverted sense of a reactionary 
or a selfish representative of a vested interest. Nor, again, 
do I use the term in the sense of one who thinks, in the 
classic phrase, that “unless it is necessary to change, it is 
necessary not to change.” Rather, I use it in what I believe 
to be the truer and more authentic meaning of a moderate 
man, sufficiently intelligent to recognize that vast changes 
have occurred in society, requiring new methods and devices 
in government and new relations between the government and 
the individual, yet who desires that in the making of the 
new and necessary adjustments, the best of those values that 
have been brought out of the past shall be conserved. 

Moreover, I wish to emphasize the importance of the 
time factor or speed of change in the point of view of those 
whom I call true conservatives. Such men, however much 
they may welcome reforms, realize that unmatured changes, 
not subjected to full discussion and not in harmony with the 
considered judgment of the majority, are likely to be ephem- 
eral and productive of confusion rather than of benefit to 
the general welfare. In recent years, we have had many 
examples of such unconsidered and too hasty changes. Among 
these may be cited the sad fate of National Prohibition and 
the short life of the N. R. A. which, by common consent, 
had already broken down in the realm of public opinion be- 
fore it was condemned by a unanimous Supreme Court. 

Accordingly, I adopt the definition recently given by a 
distinguished English writer that a conservative may be con- 
sidered as one who, while not hostile to changes that may 
seem necessary or advisable, desires to see “reforms come 
gradually and with a minimum of friction.” I believe it 
fair to say that within this definition can be brought a great 
majority of the American people, irrespective of their differ- 
ences of opinion on temporary issues of the day and irrespec- 
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tive of party afhliation. There would be no greater delusion 
than to suppose that citizens of this cast of thought are con- 
fined to one party. They are in all parties, men and women 
who, while differing sharply in their views of personalities 
in power or on the controversial issues of the day, are united 
in their general approach and in their desire not to sacrifice 
old and tried values in a frantic effort to find quick remedies 
for difficult conditions. It is, I say, upon the intelligence, 
understanding and attitude of this vast majority group that 
the future of civil liberty will depend. 

Then, let me speak briefly of what I mean by “civil lib- 
erty,” another term which has been used with many mean- 
ings. 

In a recent address to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, I had occasion to attempt a definition of this 
phrase and, since it represents a considered view, I will give 
it to you, with, I hope, some slight improvement. 

American civil liberty, as I conceive, should be used to 
express the same concepts as the phrase “the liberties of the 
subject” in England—whence our basic rights historically 
derive. It is true with us as in England, that one aspect or 
meaning of the liberties of the citizen is the restriction within 
bounds of reasonable necessity of the kind and degree of 
interference with the personal life of the individual. We 
cannot, under any form of government or system of law, 
conceive of civil liberty as truly existing if the individual is 
at every point of his life hemmed in and directed by the 
State. This is indeed a question of degree, yet we all know 
pretty well what we mean when we speak of undue and 
unnecessary restriction of personal liberty or a clear violation 
of personal rights. 

A few of these rights of the citizen have been deemed so 
vital that by constitutional prohibition they have been placed 
beyond infringement by any government, even though chosen 
by a free majority of the people. These include the rights 
guaranteed by the first eight amendments of the Federal 
Constitution, of which the most basic are freedom of con- 
science, of speech and of the press, of assembly and petition 
and the right to a fair hearing or trial before one is deprived 
of his life or of his normal privilege to stay out of jail or of 
his property. The conception of American civil liberty, there- 
fore, customarily and properly implies the inviolability of 
these few fundamental personal rights. 

But this is not the whole. There are two other meanings 
to the liberty of the British subject and of the American 
citizen that are of no less importance, but have received less 
attention and must now receive more. 

Another requirement of civil liberty is the existence in a 
healthy condition of democratic self-government. This means 
a system under which a majority of the people, really and 
not nominally, freely and not under coercion or bribery by 
individuals or corporations or by the government itself, 
choose those who are to make and execute the laws. It means 
also a system under which the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches exercise their proper functions without dom- 
ination of the others. The reason why the existence of such 
a method of government is a necessary ingredient of civil 
liberty is simply that the experience of mankind for centuries 
has proved that even those individual rights that we deem 
most fundamental will not be long respected by rulers who 
are not freely chosen by the people and who are not held 
within the strict bounds of their functions. This is a simple, 
practical fact and because we know it, we must put down 
democratic self-government as the second great element of 
civil liberty. 

Then there is a third essential ingredient—the maintenance 
not only in theory but in practice, of the “reign of law.” 






By this I mean more than the sanctity of the few specific 
rights mentioned in our constitutions and more than the 
technical observance of forms of law in our courts. I mean 
the absence of arbitrary action by government in every field 
and the general existence of that decent spirit of fair play 
of which the Chief Justice has so recently spoken. I mean 
a public feeling and spirit that will compel government to 
refuse the recurring opportunities to abuse power through 
harassment or intimidation of the individual. 

These three aspects of civil liberty are, of course, inter- 
related. Yet it conduces to clear thinking to view them 
separately and then to realize that liberty depends upon the 
co-existence of these three elements—the safety of the little 
group of fundamental rights that are constitutionally safe- 
guarded, the healthy existence of democratic government 
and the prevalence of a spirit of fair play between govern- 
ment and the citizen. I repeat that al/ these things are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of true civil liberty. They will all 
in the long run stand or fall together. 

I come back now to the main question that I put at the 
outset: “What should be the attitude and the line of action 
of American conservatives in respect to the maintenance of 
civil liberty ?” 

The first thing to which I direct your attention is the 
remarkable fact that the active defense of civil liberty has 
been allowed to drift very largely into the hands of ele- 
ments of “the Left,” sometimes the extreme “Left,” and 
the further fact that in some quarters the unfortunate im- 
pression has been given that American conservatives. are 
more interested in the preservation of vested property rights 
than in the great rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment, including freedom of speech, of assembly and of peti- 
tion. For many years the American Civil Liberties Union 
has taken an aggressive part in the defense of civil rights, 
especially on behalf of the “underdog.” The active members 
of the Union must be given great credit for many and diff- 
cult achievements in the defense of civil rights. They have 
often undertaken unpopular causes; they have undergone 
obloquy, inconvenience and hardship in the defense of their 
convictions. Nevertheless, this very activity, together with 
the admittedly radical views of some of the most prominent 
leaders of the Civil Liberties Union, has given a public im- 
pression that the active defense of civil liberties is not a 
matter of primary concern with those of more moderate views 
concerning social and economic questions. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the case of the notorious repressions of civil liberty 
by Mayor Hague, the headlines for months have shown the 
Civil Liberties Union acting in defense of the constitutional 
rights of the C. I. O. and of the Socialists to free speech and 
assembly in New Jersey. And the emphasis on these activi- 
ties has led to the impression, whether justified or not, that 
even those patriotic societies that have been most zealous in 
calling for the maintenance of the American system have 
been indifferent to these and other invasions of civil liberty. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday last, this situation led Governor 
Aiken of Vermont to reproach the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party in emphatic terms, in that, as he said, not a single 
influential voice in that party had been raised against the 
New Jersey repressions. This reproach has been recently 
mitigated by the recent eloquent and forceful pronouncement 
by Governor Landon in his message to Norman Thomas. 
And yet, by and large, it remains true that leaders of con- 
servative opinion have been unfortunately quiescent in the 
face of violations where the rights of minority groups advo- 
cating unpopular opinions have been involved. 

In sharp contrast, there has been a tremendous wave of 
protest from the press and from leaders of conservative opin- 
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ion against the actions of the Senate Lobby Committee of 
which Senator Minton is chairman. These protests have 
been justifiable and necessary because the activities of that 
Committee have been of an ominous character which de- 
served rebuke from all who care about civil liberty. But 
there has been a difference both in the quantity and tone of 
the protests in the two instances, and it is to that difference 
that I direct your attention. The callous disregard of the 
Constitution by Mayor Hague is in essence no different 
than the intimidating tactics of Senator Minton. They are 
on a par in their arrogant obtuseness to the essentials of civil 
liberty. ‘They should be, therefore, condemned with equal 
force and unanimity. 

With these considerations in mind I wish to make the 
point that American conservatives cannot for a moment af- 
ford to discriminate in their defense of civil liberty. They 
cannot have it both ways. They cannot expect to have their 
own rights safeguarded in the future when in particular 
communities, or in the country as a whole, they may con- 
ceivably be in an unpopular minority if, when they are in the 
ascendant, they show the slightest degree of intolerance or 
Jack of zeal in the defense of minority groups. In the long 
run, there will be no such thing as freedom of speech and 
assembly for some elements preaching some doctrines, and 
restraint and repression for other groups preaching other 
doctrines. 

I saw the other day a letter from one who doubtless 
believes himself an ardent patriot, declaring that it is time 
to practise against some elements in the community what 
he termed “a little intolerance.” But I suggest to you that 
“a little intolerance” is as dangerous to the body politic as a 
little potassium cyanide to the human body, that it is nothing 
to be played with and that the sole security for the civil 
liberties of any of us is dependent upon the firm defense of 
the civil liberty of all of us. 

Similar tendencies have repeatedly been shown by the so- 
called “patriotic societies” of the country. To illustrate,— 
the Daughters of the American Revolution have been largely 
responsible for the passage of the so-called “teachers’ oath 
laws” in twenty-two States. These measures, in my judg- 
ment, are unfair and discriminatory, and also futile, because 
they attempt to legislate something that is beyond the reach 
of legislation, namely, an intelligent loyalty. Efforts of this 
sort culminated, in 1935, -in the passage of an act by the 
Congress of the United States prohibiting not only the ad- 
wocacy but the “teaching” of Communism in the schools of 
the District of Columbia. The practical result of that law 
was, I am told, that the teachers were afraid to make even 
so much as a mention of Russia in the schools of the District 
of Columbia for two years. Finally, it is said that the 
pupils began to resort in large numbers to the libraries to 
find out for themselves what this tabooed subject of Russia 
and Communism was all about. The absurdity at last becom- 
ing apparent, the law was repealed last year. But the point 
is that these good people who regard themselves the defend- 
ers par excellence of American institutions have often, in 
my view, been doing the very sort of thing best calculated 
to break down the foundations of American institutions,— 
those foundations that rest most of all upon the widest pos- 
sible freedom of criticism and discussion. 

Again, it was the so-called patriotic societies that were 
largely responsible for the recent passage in our State of 
the McNaboe Bill which was most fortunately vetoed in the 
powerful message of Governor Lehman. In my view, no 
stronger blow in support of civil liberty has been struck in 
this country for a long time than by Governor Lehman in 
his illuminating veto; and my point is that, in a true view of 


the proper attitude of conservatives, the Governor’s message 
and the attitude represented by it should be maintained by 
all who desire to be conservators, in a true sense, of the 
American tradition. 

I venture to say, therefore, that there is only one sound 
attitude for conservatives consistent with a real understand- 
ing of the essence of American life, namely, an attitude of 
firm and impartial defense of the rights of the citizen under 
the Bill of Rights in every case where these rights are 
threatened, and irrespective of whether we approve or dis- 
approve the sentiments and policies of the persons affected. 

In respect to a line of action to give expression to such an 
attitude, I believe it of vital importance that the true con- 
servatives of the country should actively organize and par- 
ticipate in concrete efforts to protect civil liberty against 
all abuses of power from whatever source those abuses come, 
leaving aside all considerations of party and of economic 
and social prejudices. It is plain, I believe, that it is on 
these terms alone that there is any assurance for the future 
of civil liberty. And it is also plain, I submit, that any 
departure from this standard is in itself a danger and a 
threat to those very values that the conservative opinion of 
the country should most desire to maintain. 

I have been speaking in terms of obligation to support the 
best of our tradition, apart from considerations of self- 
interest. But these considerations are also involved, for, if the 
idea once takes general hold that it is tolerable to suppress 
some opinion and criticism but not some other opinion, the 
conservatives who are complaisant to any such doctrine will 
lose their moral standing in the forum of public opinion and 
will have no ground upon which to stand when their own 
basic rights are imperiled. 

I fully realize that this standard is a high one and that it 
depends upon a high degree of tolerance. It is well to realize, 
however, that the progress of tolerance and civil liberty is, 
in the ultimate analysis, one and the same thing; that they 
go up and down together and that the history of the one 
has been the history of the other. It is the hardest thing in 
the world to tolerate the expression of views that one not 
only dislikes but which also threaten one’s interests. And 
yet we might as well make up our minds that there is no 
security for the basic rights we value unless we permit a 
real freedom of expression, subject only to the wide limits 
prescribed by valid laws under the Constitution as interpreted 
by our highest courts. To do this, we must indeed cultivate 
tolerance to an extent that is admittedly difficult in times of 
stress. Whether we shall be able to accomplish this, no one 
can tell. To do so, involves a considerable amount of intelli- 
gence and knowledge and a considerable acquaintance with 
the past and with the lessons of history. But one may have 
a reasonable hope that, with the lesson before us of certain 
countries of Europe and of the examples in our own country 
every day, we shall have sufficient insight to develop and 
maintain that degree of tolerance upon which our civil 
rights ultimately rest. 

In conclusion, let me speak of the present function and 
obligations of the Bar in respect of the maintenance of civil 
liberties. 

Surely, in the sense in which I have been using the word, 
all or nearly all of us here are conservatives. Our training 
teaches us that life is a constant flux, that change is neces- 
sary and inevitable and that new forms of individual and 
social wrong require new remedies. On the one hand I be- 
lieve that the many statements which we hear to the effect 
that lawyers are unduly averse to change are, as applied to 
the profession as a whole, without basis. But, on the other 
hand, the vast majority of us conform to my definition of 
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the conservative as a moderate man “who wishes to have 
reforms come gradually and with a minimum of friction.” 
For our experience also teaches us that most impulsive and 
unmatured reforms, instead of promoting the general bene- 
fit, merely produce disillusion and disorder in the state. 
Thus, as a profession, we form part of that great body of 
moderate or middle opinion, upon which, as I have said, the 
maintenance of civil liberty will, in the long run, depend. 
But we are more than merely a section of truly conserva- 
tive opinion. I make bold to say that we not only ought 
to be but that we, as a profession, are the leaders of that 
opinion. 

Moreover, in the particular field which I am discussing, 
we have a special position and duty resting upon a long tra- 
dition. For centuries, both in England and America, the 
legal profession has been in the vanguard in defense of civil 
liberties. During the great period in England when the 
rights of Englishmen were wrought out in controversy and 
struggle, it was the lawyers who took the lead. In the cru- 
cial decades of the seventeenth century under James the 
First and Charles the First, the legal profession led the 
first great effort to assert the independence of the courts 
from the domination of the Crown and took a large part in 
drafting the Petition of Right im 1627. It was the same at 
the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, when the Habeas Corpus Act was enacted (in 
1679) and the Act of Settlement was adopted (in 1700) ; 
and it was the same at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the resistance was made to general warrants and when 
the right of the jury to pass upon the truth of alleged libels 
was vindicated. In our own country, it was our lawyers who 
both before and after the Revolution, took the lead in the 
struggle for independence and for civil rights. And, as we 
all know, the Constitution itself was the work of a con- 
vention of which a majority was composed of lawyers. 

You all recall the famous phrase of Edmund Burke in his 
speech on conciliation with America, describing the fiercely 
independent spirit of the Americans of 1775, when he said 
that they “snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.” But you may not all remember the context and 
that he so largely attributed this spirit of vigilance to the 
lawyers of America. Let me read you an abbreviation of 
that great passage, because I believe it has a strong bearing 
today: 


“Permit me, Sir,” Burke said, “to add another cir- 
cumstance in our colonies, which contributes no mean 
part towards the growth and effect of this untractable 
spirit. I mean their education. In no country perhaps 
in the world is the law so general a study. The pro- 
fession itself is numerous and powerful; and in most 
provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the 
deputies sent to the Congress are lawyers. But all who 
read, and most do read, endeavor to obtain some smat- 
tering in that science. . . . The smartness of debate 
will say, that this knowledge ought to teach them more 
clearly the rights of legislators, their obligation to obe- 
dience and the penalties of rebellion. But my honorable 
and learned friend, the Attorney General, who conde- 
scends to mark what I say, will disdain that ground. 
He has heard, as well as I, that when great honours 
and great emoluments do not win over this knowledge 
to the service of the state, it is a formidable adversary 
to government. . . . This study renders men acute, in- 
quisitive, dextrous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, 
full of resources. In other countries, the people, more 
simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance; 







































here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure 
of the grievance by the badness of the principle. They 
augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff the ap- 
proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” 


It has been the fashion of late to assert that the influence 
and leadership of the Bar in public opinion have declined. 
In fact, some of us have been in danger of an “inferiority 
complex” in this regard. But I wonder if the assertion is 
true. Certainly there was no evidence of it a year ago when 
the vast majority of the Bar in every State in the Union 
rallied in a solid phalanx to oppose the effort to compromise 
the independence of the Supreme Court under the guise of 
a so-called “reorganization.” It can fairly be said that when 
American lawyers fully grasped the implications of that pro- 
posal, and when, through referenda and discussion, their 
views were matured and formulated, their resolute action 
was decisive of that controversy. 

What was the secret of that united and powerful move- 
ment on the part of the Bar? I suggest to you that, con- 
sciously or otherwise, it was their conviction, arrived at both 
by reason and instinct, that the proposal to add six justices 
at one time to our highest court for the avowed purpose of 
changing the course of decision, was fundamentally a threat 
to our civil liberties. It was not merely, most of us thought, 
that the immediate effect would be to impair the inde- 
pendence of the courts. It was also, and more importantly, 
the consequences of such impairment upon our basic civil 
liberties that produced the spontaneous and general uprising 
on the part of the Bar. Most of us thought and correctly 
thought I believe, that if the proposal were to be effectuated, 
the result would be to create a precedent that could be em- 
ployed at some future date to validate, in times of strain, laws 
restricting freedom of discussion and laws penalizing criticism 
of government. It was only this deep, underlying conviction, 
expressed or not expressed, that could explain that spon- 
taneous and determined resistance of the Bar. It had nothing 
to do with party. In proof, I know myself of a committee, 
of which I was a member, organized in nearly every State 
to resist the proposal, whose membership was restricted 
wholly to men who had voted for the President in 1936. 
Their conviction was no less deep and earnest than that of 
lawyers who had consistently opposed the Administration. 

I suggest to you that the great movement of the Bar in 
1937 was evidence not only of the controlling influence of 
the profession on a basic issue when the profession is thor- 
oughly aroused, but is also a proof that the profession has not 
lost the spirit that prevailed in it when Burke said 163 
years ago that, when by “honours” and “emoluments” the 
knowledge of the profession has not been won over to the 
service of the regime in power, the profession is a formidable 
adversary if civil liberty is endangered. 

I wish, however, to make the suggestion that this zeal 
and power that manifested itself in the crisis of a year ago 
ought not to be permitted to lapse but should be better or- 
ganized for opposition to other attacks on civil liberty that 
are constantly occurring. Within a few months, there have 
been at least three important instances in which civil liber- 
ties have been or might have been imperiled. These are the 
already mentioned brazen suppressions of free speech and 
assembly that have occurred in New Jersey; the activities 
of the Senate Lobby Committee designed to harass and in- 
timidate citizens in the exercise of their right of petition con- 
cerning legislation; and thirdly, the proposals in Congress, 
now happily postponed, to establish governmental radio 
broadcasting. On all of these questions, it would have been 
eminently proper that the Bar, through its duly constituted 
organizations, should have made itself heard. 
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In these matters, individual lawyers have rendered effec- 
tive service, of which the most notable is the splendid action 
of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, President of the American Bar 
Association, in undertaking the suits of Norman Thomas to 
vindicate his constitutional rights in New Jersey. However, 
so far as | know, the organized profession has taken no part 
or position in any of these instances. Is not this at least partly 
due to the fact that the profession has not adequately pre- 
pared itself for the consideration of the constantly recurring 
issues concerning civil liberty? 

We have our committees on many subjects, such as federal 
legislation, taxation, the revision of the state constitution in 
New York and on many other public matters. But, so far as 
I am informed, it has not been the practice in our various 
Bar Associations to have committees exclusively concerned 
with watching for violations of civil liberty and in proper 
cases taking a position on behalf of the organized Bar in 
defense of basic civil rights, however endangered. Has not 
the time come when the Bar generally throughout the coun- 
try should recognize that we are in a period in which the 
maintenance of civil liberty has become a constant and cru- 
cial problem and that, in consequence, the Bar should be pre- 





pared through the operation of competent and active commit- 
tees to bring to bear the influence of the Bar on at least the 
more serious of these questions? In so organizing, the pro- 
fession would be doing no more than to equip itself to be 
“prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of resources” as it 
was in 1775. 

I have not come to exhort you to be zealous for civil 
rights. That would be superfluous, for he who runs may 
read the signs of the times and there can hardly be one of 
us who can fail to recognize that the coming years will fur- 
nish a crucial test as to whether our traditional liberties can 
be reconciled with necessary governmental authority and with 
the changes of a rapidly moving age. More than zeal, a full 
understanding of the subject is necessary. Beyond that, there 
must be organized vigilance and preparation for considered 
and prompt action. In acting as the intelligent, enlightened 
guardians of our civil rights against the influences that in 
the years to come will tend to wear them away, the Bar, I 
suggest to you, has a vast responsibility. But at the same 
time the Bar has a great opportunity, which the country has 
a right to expect it to fulfill—an opportunity that is in 
harmony with the best and finest of its traditions. 


The Riddle of Unemployment 


THE BEGINNING OF OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
By CHARLES P. TAFT, Attorney 
At Commencement, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., June 7, 1938 


\ , J E live in a competitive world of nations today, in 
which, because four nations say that might makes 
right, we all must act as if we believed it. Old 

Thucydides quotes the Athenian envoys as saying to the 
islanders of Melos, “Right is only for discussion between 
equals in power; the strong do what they can and the weak 
suffer what they must.”” Athens and Melos in 416 B.C. re- 
mind one of Hitler and Czechoslovakia. I suppose some of 
you are pacifists. I respect your convictions. But what would 
you do if you were a Chinese today, or a Spanish Socialist ? 
lor that matter, what would you, what could you do, if 
you were a Japanese, or a devout Catholic in Spain? Would 
you act on the theory that righteous non-resistance prevails 
in the end over the unrighteous power of high explosives and 
bayonets ? 

Are you for neutrality when neutrality seems to help the 
aggressor? Are you for a neutrality law that means coopera- 
tion with Britain in one ocean, but with Japan in the other? 
I don’t find any of those questions easy to answer from any 
principles I know. 

And when you get all through and succeed in keeping us 
out of another world war, shall we suffer any less economi- 
cally from the inevitable results of that war if it comes? For 
we have an international system of the division of labor on 
a world wide scale, with mass production of things used and 
consumed by the masses, which is so delicately adjusted that 
world war disrupts it for a generation even in neutral na- 
tions. The greater the division of labor the greater the dis- 
ruption, which explains, perhaps, why the depression of the 
’30’s was so much worse than the depressions after the 
Napoleonic and the Civil Wars. What are we to do until 
that balance is restored—wait and starve, in our souls if 
not in our bodies? We can try to stop future wars and the 


? 


future depressions that will follow, but that brings us back 
again to that terrible international anarchy in which we live, 
and the same old problem of might and right. 

This is indeed a complicated and confusing world. In this 
world you want a job. But there aren’t any. Twenty-five 
thousand sounded like a good many men when Mr. Knudsen 
laid them off last January, but it is already forgotten in the 
devastating unemployment of today. This will be the worst 
summer of the depression. Some businesses have been able 
to stabilize employment. Proctor & Gamble did it after the 
1921 depression, and today guarantees 48 weeks of ‘work 
a year. United States Steel planned in 1929 for all their 
people, and spread work and took care of them in the de- 
pression even when production was down to 18 per cent. 
Not all employers see things that way, but even more impor- 
tant, there are few concerns with the financial strength to 
adopt either plan. Most of them have to lay people off or 
go under. And that riddle of unemployment is just the 
beginning of our economic problem. Money and prices, dis- 
tribution, and many other elements may be understood by 
some people, but few of them agree, and meanwhile you 
get no job. When you get one, you will always have the 
problem of whether it satisfies your sense of Christian voca 
tion. 

Perhaps you might try for a political job, but you must 
understand the condition of taking most of those jobs. Even 
if you are not compelled to produce your own vote at the 
primaries, and at least three or four more, as many as pos- 
sible, for the team you have joined, your position probably 
depends nevertheless upon the outcome of elections at regu- 
lar intervals in which the issue has nothing to do with the 
oa in which you perform your duties or don’t perform 
them. 
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You Republicans smile and think I’m talking about the 
Kentucky primary. I’m not, for I know nothing about it 
except what I read in the papers. But I do know about 
some places, Ohio in particular. 


Yes, there are many positions in government, even in 
Ohio government, where a college graduate can find a 
satisfying opportunity to serve his day and generation. The 
field of social work administration in the broadest sense in 
public welfare and health, in housing, in employment serv- 
ices, and in vocational guidance is wide open for intelligent 
young men and women. Among the twenty or more states 
that have recently established state welfare departments, 
many have started with high standards of personnel as well 
as of work. 


But I question if the trend is in that direction. Our own 
governor, and I mention him only as a sample of many others, 
feels secure in admitting openly that loyalty to him is the 
first consideration, not only in his major department heads, 
but down to the lowest paid laborer, and, in a public speech 
devoted to that issue only, defends a five per cent assess- 
ment on every state employee. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the people, according to the 
Gallup Poll, want the merit system. But not when it 
affects that neighbor they don’t like, or the out-of-towner, 
or most especially when it throws out of the competition that 
nephew that they might have to support. 

A well known. Washington keyhole service wrote last 
week: 


“Money and morals in politics: Many people ‘can’t 
understand’ why government does certain things which 
seem to them immoral or crooked. The explanations are 
relatively simple. The roots are in human nature. 

“The money power: When any men, in either busi- 
ness or government, acquire great money power, they 
are apt to use it to force THEIR ideas on those who 
receive the money. They act with fair degree of sin- 
cerity for they think that their ends are just, and that 
ends justify means.” 


These are a few of the question marks written across the 
sky of our time. What do these signs of the times mean to 
you? I am not stopping to remind you of the perverted and 
abnormal national insanities (not all in Europe by any 
means) that talk of manifest destiny in Norse or Roman 
terms, that lambaste the Jews, or aliens, or Negroes, in the 
name of patriotism and even of Christianity. But how is 
one to read the ordinary signs of the times? 

I would begin by pointing out that bad as those conditions 
are, there have been times just as bad and probably a good 
deal worse. Relations between European states and cities 
in the days of Machiavelli, the economic and physical and 
social conditions of England a hundred years ago, and the 
political corruption in this country in the ’70’s, just to pick 
samples at random, put modern times in the shade. But 
that is a kind of comparative pessimism, and it does not dis- 
pel much gloom if you leave it at that. 

Nevertheless, I begin with comparative pessimism because 
I want you to start with your feet on the ground, and the 
only groundwork for any of us is the history of the race. 
We don’t pick the principles of life out of the air; we learn 
them by experience. We can’t achieve moral man by disre- 
garding immoral society, to paraphrase a book of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s. The Master of our Christian faith did not write 
a new gospel; He transformed an old one. He laid down 
two commandments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God”; 
“Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself.” But He took 













one from Exodus and the other from Leviticus, and the 
phrases were not written down in those books until they 
had worn smooth from the grasp of men who clung to 
them under conditions far worse than anything we suffer 
from, either in our foreign affairs, our politics, or our eco- 
nomics. Lay hold on the ground work of history. 

Man in his history has been an incurable perfectionist, 
dreaming of a world remodeled to his heart’s desire. Perhaps 
Plato’s Republic with its philosopher king, and Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia do not influence us much today, but the 
idealists of the 19th century have affected us profoundly. 
From 1790 on developed that new idea, the idea of progress, 
the vision of a heaven on earth, based on a study of the 
past growth of man toward his better nature. Robert Owen 
proved you could treat men and women and children in 
factories like human beings and still make a profit, and his 
countrymen, changed by the Methodist and Baptist revivals, 
finally made all manufacturers treat them that way. 

That impulse toward perfection expressed itself also in 
the movement for the planning of cities that got under way 
in the last century. It overlooked the planning that had 
actually taken place in the mediaeval and Renaissance cities, 
for the plan had been preserved in all too few of them. 
Nineteenth century city plans were only too likely at first 
to be a checkerboard, or designed for military control like 
the Parisian schemes of Napoleon I, carried over into the 
Washington plan of L’Enfant, and the boulevards of Na- 
poleon III. Seldom did they anticipate future growth, or 
modern slums. And finally today the movement has culmi- 
nated in the zoning and city planning by which American 
cities are trying to prevent future costly destruction of the 
amenities of living. 

Business has found it possible to plan. Such a revolution 
as Myron Taylor brought about in U. S. Steel in ten years 
shows how new conditions can be met, while American Tel. 
& Tel. has demonstrated how the necessity for revolutions 
can be avoided. 

During the war, in this nation as in every other, the tre- 
mendous pressure of the necessity for victory gave a start 
to something bigger than these two samples, however. That 
war experience comes back to us when we face the distress of 
business cycles, or of especially troubled industries affected 
with a public interest, like mining and railroads, and it pro- 
duced the current demands for economic planning. When 
agricultural conditions, especially agricultural surpluses, 
forced some kind of relief from government, planning was 
almost a necessary result. I have no time this evening to 
discuss the merits of that method in detail. I would only 
remind you of what Norman Thomas admitted in a panel 
discussion in which we engaged at Miami University last 
year, that economic planning means complete control of 
exports and imports, can hardly avoid a policy of selfcontain- 
ment, disrupts our international relations, and destroys our 
foreign trade. It is absolutely and utterly inconsistent with 
the policy underlying the reciprocal trade agreements. I 
would point out also that if we cannot keep politics out of 
ordinary government business, or even out of relief, we can- 
not keep it out of economic planning. I can imagine nothing 
which would so interfere with the expert control of the 
quotas of production, the level of prices, and scales of 
wages, as the ordinary political motives to which government 
officials must give at least some weight. The Coal Commis- 
sion fiasco is Exhibit A. I have just as much distaste for 
turning that power over to my own party as to the present 
administration. 

A kind of planning much more significant in the long 
run goes on today in some of those cities which have suc- 
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ceeded in overthrowing, apparently for good, political ma- 
chines which had dominated them in the past. In Cincinnati 
and in New York you will find today integrated planning in 
finance, health, welfare, housing, employment and education. 
It leads inevitably to a much greater measure of metropoli- 
tan integration, and it leads finally to a consideration of the 
whole region from within. More than that, it deals with 
people as individuals, and recognizes the importance in mak- 
ing a real community of homes, surroundings, health, and 
satisfaction in your job. 1 do not mean for a minute that 
there is or can be any complete statement of any such ideal 
of perfection for any city. Lewis Mumford’s “Culture of 
Cities” makes a beginning. Louis Adamic’s ““My America” 
helps to round it out, to put flesh and blood on a somewhat 
cold skeleton. And you must never forget that an essential 
part of the whole picture is the place of the soil, from the 
gardens to the truck farms, from the dairies to the wheat and 
corn hog farmer. The balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry is a large part of our problem. 

It is significant that this latest idea of community plan- 
ning begins in the smaller unit and grows outward. It is not 
something which is imposed from the state capital or from 
Washington. It builds the pyramid from its base up; not 
from the top down. It assumes that unless you educate the 
people of the community slowly about your goal and what 
you are doing to achieve it, measures which may be sound, 
but are not understood, will quietly disappear without a trace. 

The other characteristic of this type of planning is that 
little can be done until the political spoils system is under- 
mined and if possible destroyed. Can you imagine real com- 
munity planning in Jersey City or Kansas City? This can 
only succeed as a movement that possesses political sense and 
builds public opinion as it goes along. It requires hard politi- 
cal work, and that must be by amateurs, because you seldom 
can get professionals to go along. It takes time and money 
and enthusiasm, It takes an immense quantity of patience. 
At the end it builds a community with foundations. 

I seem to have waxed eloquent and left you who are 
seeking jobs grounded. Let me show you that idealism can 
be realism. A man steeped in community planning was the 


one who reached the ear of Wm. Cooper Procter, that great 
Christian, after the depression of 1921, and started him on 
the road to guaranteed employment. Today as a result it is 
easier for an intelligent youngster to find work at Proctor 
& Gamble, and depressions and seasons mean little to them 
any more. 

Other men began studies in Cincinnati in 1929 before 
the depression, which today are guiding our schools in ad- 
justing their vocational training to the future needs of busi- 
ness and industry in our city. And in the meantime the pro- 
gram of which that is a part provides trained placement 
counsellors that advise boys and girls as they graduate from 
high school and college how to lay a sound basis for skilled 
service to the employers of the city. Again it proved wort) 
studying to find out why the residue on relief a year ago at 
the peak of recovery were 80 per cent unskilled, half too 
young and half too old, so they said. When that time comes 
again our program will be ready to do a better job in the 
local part of the attack on unemployment, and if you lose 
your job in Cincinnati then, the community will be in a 
better position to give you real help. 

You ought to be able to find part of the program of com- 
munity planning to which you can devote your life, either as 
a vocation or as a sideline. Fill your mind with pictures of 
what a community can be and build it a little at a time. 
The gospel of perfection is not a moral code or a law; it is 
a goal, a plan, an increasing purpose. You may never achieve 
perfection in your way of life; a city plan has many non- 
conforming uses. But you can say with Lord Reading that 
you never compromise your ideals; only with the time of 
achieving them. Your danger is not in choosing an evil 
alternative, for you will choose many in your lifetime; we 
all do. Your danger is in not realizing it is evil, and in not 
suffering remorse and humility because you are hardened to 
the evil. The finest wish I can make for each of you is 
this, that once or twice in your career you may through your 
special efforts see part of a great ideal for your community 
realized. That feeling of satisfaction, when you can look 
on what you have had a part in making, and see that it is 
good must be a foretaste of eternal life. 


The Last Congress 





Constructive or Destructive —W hich ? 
TWO VIEWS 





Impressive Accomplishments 


By SAMUEL RAYBURN, Democratic Congressional Leader 


Made During the National Radio Forum, Arranged by the Washington Star and 
Broadcast over a National Broadcasting Company Network, June 20, 1938 


that we should review what this Congress has done in 
the way of legislation in the interest of the people of 
the country. But in order to better understand the reasons 
and necessity for enactments of this Congress it might not 


|: is fitting at the close of the Seventy-Fifth Congress 


be amiss to look back for a moment at the picture of the 
country at the beginning of the present Administration. 

Our memories are short but allow me to call your atten- 
tion specifically to some of these conditions. The condition 
of the banks of the country may be taken as an example. 
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Throughout the land these banking institutions were 
closing their doors and depositors were seized with panicky 
fear of losing their life savings. By the swift and decisive 
action of the President in closing the banks until remedial 
measures could be taken, confidence was restored and dis- 
aster averted. The first step was immediately followed by 
the Congress by enacting a law for the insurance of bank 
deposits up to $5,000 and in setting up various emergency 
agencies to save farmers and other property owners from 
the threat of foreclosure. 

As a result of the law providing for insurance of bank de- 
posits and of the Glass-Steagall Act, making needy reforms 
in banking practices, no depositor any longer fears for the 
safety of the funds he has in the bank, and bank failures 
have practically ceased. 

Under the four years of the Hoover Administration, 
6,364 banks failed. Under the same number of years under 
the Roosevelt Administration, only 363 banks closed. In 
the 6,364 banks that failed during the Hoover Administra- 
tion, the people of the country had on deposit 4 billion dol- 
lars, and these deposits were not guaranteed. Of the 363 
banks that closed during this period under the Roosevelt 
Administration, dnly 203 million dollars were on deposit 
and, under the law passed by this Administration, every dol- 
lar of this was guaranteed so that no depositor lost a penny. 

To sow the confidence that has been created in the minds 
of the people by the enactments of Congress during this 
Administration, on June 30, 1937, there was on deposit in 
the 15,580 banks of this country $59,822,370,000 an amount 
never exceeded by the deposits in the same number of banks 
and only equaled in 1930 when 24,079 banks had deposits of 
$59,847,195,000. 

At this time also farmers and small home owners were 
in the most dire distress they had been in in the history of 
the nation. Mortgages were being foreclosed by the whole- 
sale. Farmers had no way of meeting their obligations be- 
cause they were selling the products of their toil at a price 
so far below the cost of production that not only had their 
buying power been destroyed but their debt paying power 
destroyed as well. These same farmers had for 12 years 
lived on promises of the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
Administrations. The New Deal gave immediate relief. 

There was set up the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and the Farm Credit Administration, the first de- 
signed to stop the downward trend of prices of farm com- 
modities and to bring about parity between farm prices and 
other prices, and the second, designed to provide abundant 
cheap credit so that farmers could hold their homes. 

Under these Acts, prices of farm products were brought to 
a profitable level by farmers of all classes joining in to carry 
out the purposes of the acts, and the benefit payments of the 
Federal Government permitted the farmers to clear up back 
taxes, pay other debts, and restore their business generally. 

To further show you the condition that existed, the total 
farm income in 1932 was $4,328,000,000; in 1933, it had 
climbed to more than 5 billion dollars; in 1934, to more 
than 6 billion dollars; in 1935 to more than 7 billion dollars; 
in 1936 to nearly 8 billion dollars, and in 1937 to more than 
8% billion dollars. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitutional and panic 
was about to seize the farming population for fear they 
would go back to the old days, the President recommended 
and the Congress enacted the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act under which more than 4 million 
farmers participated in 1936 and 1937. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation Act was passed 





to assist owners of small homes to retain their property. 
This act was passed in 1935. In that year when families 
were losing their homes at the rate of 1,000 a day, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act was passed, under 
the provisions of which they are being assisted in keeping 
their homes. These small home owners received this assist- 
ance from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation when they 
could obtain credit from no other source. 

To show you a few of the things that have been done 
under this Act, more than one million loans have been made 
in the amount of more than 3 billion dollars. Of the amount 
loaned, more than four hundred million dollars have been 
paid back. 

In 1934 the Federal Housing Administration was set up 
by Congress to encourage home construction and better 
housing. 

What I have said up to now is to give only part of the 
picture that faced this Administration when it came into 
power in 1933, and to tell you a few of the many things 
that were done in the 73rd and 74th Congresses. 

As I announced in the beginning, I am speaking to you 
this evening more specifically upon the Acts of the 75th 
Congress, which had just adjourned. 

It would bear stating again that the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared unconstitutional the first Farm 
Bill, known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act. But to 
show you that the Congress, cooperating with the President 
of the United States, was determined that some effective 


solution to the farm problem should be put into effect, the _ 








Congress that has just closed passed the Farm Bill of 1938, — 
a bill that in my opinion makes the most intelligent approach © 
to the solution of 2 farm problem of any act passed in this” 


or any other Congress. 


May I call your attention to just a few of the things that : 


this act does. 


It contains a Soil Conservation program. — 


Every man, woman and child in the country is interested in — 
the conservation of the soil, the source of all our wealth. ” 
If we, as Americans, do not conserve our soil, but deplete ~ 
its first fertility in the next half century as we have in the © 
past half century, there will be no problem of overproduc- — 
tion, but we will be looking to find enough fertile land upon — 


which to produce the things that people of this country eat 
and wear. This act also provides a fund out of tariff collec- 
tions to build up markets for American farm products. It 
provides for loans on farm commodities, to prevent price 
collapses and scarcity. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to apply for 
corrections in freight rate discriminations against farm prod- 
ucts. It provides for the establishment of laboratories to 
find new uses for farm products, and the Congress has ap- 
propriated 4 million dollars for this purpose. 

It provides that farmers, by a 2/3 vote, may establish 
marketing quotas on corn, wheat, cotton and rice, to become 
effective when the surplus is so large that the market will 
not absorb it. It increases the share in conservation payments 
to small farmers and tenants, and sets a limit on the pay- 
ments which large producers can receive. 

In addition to this, in the last days of this session of 
Congress, there was appropriated $212,000,000 to bring 
about parity payments to farmers. 

In addition to the above, and I am now speaking specifi- 
cally of what the Congress has done for agriculture, the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, which is an attempt to 
selve our national farm tenancy problem, was passed. This 
bill provides for the financing, in selected areas, of farmers 
in farm purchases, with repayment arranged over a long 
period, at a low rate of interest. 
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‘The Congress also passed the Crop Loan Act to enable 
farmers to obtain credit when they could not get it else- 
where. 

‘The Congress just adjourned also passed the Interest Rate 
Reduction Act, providing for lower rate of interest. 

It also passed the Farm Credit Act of 1937, which per- 
fects and clarifies the original Farm Act and provides a 
special credit structure for agriculture. 

Knowing that American people, above practically every 
other thing, desire peace with all Nations of the earth, the 
Congress passed the Neutrality Act of 1937, seeking to 
keep the United States from being embroiled in the troubles 
of foreign countries. The American people are willing to 
fight when their soil is invaded, but we do not believe that 
any foreign country will ever set foot upon American soil. 
America wants peace with all the earth. It wants war with 
none. 

In order to insure against attack upon our own land and 
as an insurance against war, we passed what is known as the 
Naval Expansion Act, which will bring our Navy to a 
point where no foreign power will ever dare attack our 
shores. 

In order to protect the health of the people, prevent mis- 
branding and dishonesty in the sale of drugs, we passed a 
ood and Drug Act, revising the existing law and bringing 
it up to date and making it more workable and enforceable. 

‘To make certain that justice is swift and sure and to re- 
lieve congestion in the Courts, and to see that cases are 
disposed of in a relatively short time, we passed what is 
known as the Judiciary Bill, providing for the appointment 
of 22 additional Judges. 

We passed a bill establishing a Court to try the issue of 
good behavior of United States Judges and give the Court 
authority to remove them for misconduct. 

An Act was passed giving the Attorney General authority 
to intervene in cases between private parties, in which the 
constitutionality of an Act of Congress is attacked and 
authorizing him to defend its constitutionality. 

The great Natural Gas Industry has had no regulation 
as far as the Federal Government was concerned until 
what is known as the Natural Gas Bill was passed recently, 
which act is designed to bring about better order in the 
industry, and the interest of the consuming public. 

The Guffey-Vinson Coal Act, which is intended to bring 
about order in the great coal industry, was passed. 

In an effort to bring about order in the great field of 
aviation, the Congress passed what is known as the Civil 
Aeronautics Bill, providing for regulation of the industry 
by setting up a Commission of five members similar to what 
was done with reference to the railroads, buses and trucks. 

Rivers and Harbors Act of 1937, providing for 145 in- 
dividual projects for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, and the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1938, providing 
for 57 additional projects for improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

Completion of Fort Peck Dam project in Montana. 

Panama Canal Toll Act, which simplifies the measurement 
of vessels and increases the revenues of the United States 
from the canal. 

An act authorizing the construction of Bonneville Dam. 

‘Water Pollution Act to study, relieve and prevent pollu- 
tion of inland waters of the United States. 

An act to control the traffic in firearms for the suppression 
and control of crime. 

An act providing a Five-Year Program for fish culture, to 
restore and conserve our great fishery resources. 

The people of the country have been alarmed at the 


spread of the use of a drug known as marijuana. Even 
children have been taught the use of it. It is a terrible 
drug and its effect upon people has been appalling. This 
Congress passed a bill to suppress the use of this drug. 

An act was passed placing states that were late in enact- 
ing Unemployment Compensation laws on a parity with 
other states insofar as credits against Federal Security Tax 
work were concerned. 

An act was passed completely revising and modernizing 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

One of the most far reaching acts that has been passed 
by any Congress in a generation is the Flood Control Act of 
1938, establishing a 5-year program to prevent erosion and, 
by the building of dams in the tributaries of our main 
streams, prevent flood damage below them. It also pro- 
vides for the generation of power where it is feasible and 
economical to produce it. 

A measure was passed preventing tax evasion and avoid- 
ance by use of “unincorporated pocket-books.”’ 

In addition to this array of accomplishments of this one 
session of Congress, we passed the Revenue Act of 1938. 
That tax legislation either eliminated or greatly modified 
the provision of the tax laws about which business had 
complained. The Undistributed Profits Tax Law is so re- 
vised that it frees at least 88 per cent of the corporations 
of the country from the payment of any undistributed profits 
tax at all and materially reduces the tax paid on the other 
12 per cent of corporations. The Capital Gains Tax, on 
capital assets held more than 18 months, has been cut radi- 
cally. These changes were advocated by business and we 
have been assured that such changes would encourage private 
capital to resume spending. We trust and believe that they 
meant what they said and that they can and will go forward. 

This law, in the opinion of the best thinkers in Congress 
and among our more forward looking businessmen, will 
create confidence and encourage legitimate business to go 
forward hand in hand with the Government in our efforts 
at recovery. 

Another piece of legislation, major in importance, is the 
enactment of what is commonly known as the Wages and 
Hours Bill, for the prevention of the exploitation of child 
labor, sweat shops and wages so low that a decent stand- 
ard of living cannot be maintained under them. 

In the interest of business, the Congress made available 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for loans 
to business an additional $1,500,000,000. 

Complaint has been registered throughout the country 
for many years with reference to monopoly and monopolis- 
tic trends in some types of business. When monopoly legis- 
lation was first suggested, many thought that the President 
would recommend immediate action and Congress would 
rush to the passage of far reaching and drastic laws against 
trusts and monopolies without adequate investigation and 
knowledge. To show that the President and the Congress 
want to be absolutely fair and act after knowledge of the 
true facts is developed, a resolution was passed calling for 
the appointment of three Senators and three members of 
the House to act with the Executive Departments of the 
Government to make a complete and exhaustive survey of 
the whole situation before any attempt is made to pass laws. 
It will be remembered that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
was passed in 1890 and the only far reaching revision of 
it was made under the Claytgn Act in 1914. In order that 
revision may be made, if any is found necessary, this com- 
mittee is going out to develop the facts and report those 
facts to Congress for whatever action the Congress desires 
to take. I think no one in business or out can complain of an 
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investigation such as this or say that Congress is rushing in 
to try to pass legislation upon this subject without sufficient 
investigation and knowledge. 

Now, I want to talk to you for a few minutes just as 
man to man. You hear complaint going up from many 
quarters about the spending of tederal money. Neither the 
President nor any member of Congress—either House or 
Senate—desires to spend one unnecessary penny of the peo- 
ple’s money. When the buying power of the people can be 
reestablished; when business can absorb unemployment, the 
Government is anxious that Federal spending cease, but un- 
til that time comes, we can not let people starve. We can 
but spend money on necessary projects that will provide 
work for people who want to work. 

Last fall when it was suggested that we could probably 
stop spending, the more thoughtful businessmen of our coun- 
try were alarmed. They knew that industry was not yet 
ready to absorb the unemployed; and to stop spending, which 
created a buying power in many people, would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon everybody that had anything to sell and 
upon the recovery program in general. 

Along with many others, 1 can not understand why the 
recession in 1937. The fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936, 
and closing July 1, 1937, will measure one of the best years 
the country has seen. Never before to my knowledge, with 
the banks of the country and people with confidence in 
them, fuller of money than they had been in many a day— 
with the 30-odd million people on the farms of the country 
selling the products of their labor at a price that created 
buying power, have I known a recession or depression to 


come upon the country. | am still asking: “Why a reces- 
sion or a depression”? What put the fear into the people 
with money to spend, to make employment and to carry on 
industry? The President and the Congress have made a 
diligent and sustained effort to encourage private spending. 
No recommendation of the President or enactment of Con- 
gress during the last 12 months have had anything in them, 
it appears to me, that should have frightened capital. Why 
is money timid, when from many sources, it appears that 
sound use of it may be made to create employment and 
profits ? 

The record of the last Congress is one of which any four- 
year Administration could be justly proud. The array of 
accomplishments of this Congress is impressive indeed. I 
do believe that tne Congress has done its part well. It now 
remains to be seen whether others will do their part. We 
must all realize that we, each of us, are a part of the whole. 
We must realize that all classes and all sections are inter- 
dependent. We must stand or fall together. No large 
sector of our people can be poor and the other part remain 
long rich. Each of us is responsible not only to our group 
but to the whole of our population. 

There are faint hearts and gloomy prophesiers who wail 
that we cannot, even by all pulling together, get back pros- 
perity and peace. | am not one of those. I believe too 
firmly in the will of Americans to conquer, and conquer our 
troubles we can and will. 

With a dauntless leader like President Roosevelt and a 
Congress and the American people standing back of him, 
we will march forward to that better day. 


Bankruptcy and Moral Disintegration 


By BERTRAND H. SNELL, Republican Leader of the House of Representatives 
Delivered over a National Hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting System, June 18, 1938 


Senate and I issued to the press this morning a joint 

statement expressing the regret that this New Deal 
Congress has adjourned without adopting measures to allevi- 
ate the paralysis of business and halt the downward spiral 
of economic forces now engulfing our country. 

I wish tonight to discuss with you in some detail the situa- 
tion which prompted us to make that statement. You know, 
of course, as we do that our country is suffering from a 
severe economic ctisis which shows no signs of improving. 
In fact, it daily grows worse. 

The fault does not lie with the Republicans in Congress. 
For five years now we have warned of the dangers inherent 
in New Deal policies. But we did not just criticize. We 
proposed specific, constructive, remedial steps to prevent 
what is now happening. 

It is with the keenest regret and aversion that we now 
witness a bitter fulfillment of the warnings we have issued. 
We have seen the much vaunted, artificial New Deal “re- 
covery” crumble with unprecedented rapidity, becoming the 
Roosevelt Depression, which bids fair to equal the world- 
wide depression of 1929-32. 

We have witnessed the sharpest fluctuations in prices and 
industrial production in the history of the country and now 
we find many business indices approximately back at the 
low levels of five years ago. 

We have seen unemployment mount in recent months un- 
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til more than 13,000,000 persons, willing and able to work, 
are jobless—a number as great as ever existed in this country. 
In addition, it is estimated that some 5,000,000 men and 
women are working only part time. 

We now find industrial production so depressed that, as 
recorded on the Federal Reserve Board index, it has reached 
a point lower than May, 1933, and is only 11 points above 
the average for 1932, the year in which the 1929-32 Depre- 
sion touched bottom. The great textile, steel, automobile and 
bituminous coal mining industries are in a state of paralysis. 

We see the Nation’s railroads, our most vital economic 
arteries, tottering on the brink of disaster as the result of 
five years of New Deal procrastination, jeopardizing the 
livelihood of 1,000,000 workers and their families, as well 
as the savings of countless thousands of investors, bank de- 
positors and insurance policy holders. Yet the President has 
permitted Congress to adjourn without lifting a finger to 
ease this grave situation. 

We have seen cotton and wheat prices during the last 
year fall to levels, which if translated into terms of the old 
gold dollar would be the lowest in our recorded history. 
arm purchasing power has been reduced by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Yet, looking abroad, we find no such catastrophic de- 
velopments in other democratic countries. General industrial 
production for the world, outside of the United States, in 
March was 116.6 per cent of the 1928 average, whereas in 
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the United States it was only 71.7 per cent, according to the 
Annalist index. Even neighboring Canada, a country and 
a people much like ourselves—except for its government— 
continued to enjoy a sustained prosperity long after our 
country had been reduced to economic disaster and gloom. 

Reasons for what has happened in the United States are 
not hard to find. These things have been caused by the 
blighting hand of the reckless New Deal Experimenter, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He who in the days of improve- 
ment said “we planned it that way—don’t let anybody tell 
you differently,” cannot now shirk the responsibility. This 
depression springs from political, not economic causes. It 
can be cured only by political action—by taking away from 
the throat of business the strangling hand of government 
bureaucracy, punitive taxation and unnecessary, harmful re- 
strictions. 

‘he dangers confronting us, ever present during the last 
five years became increasingly apparent when this Congress 
first met 18 months ago. Instead of accepting the coopera- 
tion of Republicans in taking constructive action, the leaders 
of the party in power, under spur of the President, have 
frittered away this precious time in determined, but futile 
fighting to change the American form of government. Along 
with patriotic members of the majority party, we were suc- 
cessful in thwarting the iniquitous plan to pack the Supreme 
Court and the scheme to make the entire Federal govern- 
ment subservient to the whim of the Chief Executive. The 
Roosevelt depression could have been prevented had the party 
in power, instead of seeking to pervert our traditional form 
of government, spent its time in giving serious, thoughtful 
consideration to the proposals we sponsored. 

Although the seriousness of this crisis became evident in 
September, 1937, President Roosevelt failed to take any 
action to ameliorate its effects until last April 14—eight 
months later. Then, he proposed an increased dose of pump- 
priming and credit inflation, the very medicine in large part 
responsible for poisoning the American economic system and 
bringing on the present crisis. Then, as previously, the 
Roosevelt leaders refused even to consider seriously the basi- 
cally sound measures for which we have fought. 

We have fought without avail to end the fears, generated 
by New Deal policies, which depress business and free enter- 
prise—not because we were concerned about the rich, who 
can take care of themselves—but because we were and are 
convinced vigorous business activity means jobs for all, in- 
creased production, expanding consumption and a general 
rise in the standard of living for all our people. 

Our purpose has been to restore that confidence, harmoni- 
ous relationship and balance between management and labor, 
farmer and industrial worker, producer and consumer which 
is absolutely essential for the maintenance of American well- 
being. 

We have expressed alarm over the consequences to the 
future of this Nation by the constant raising of class hatreds 
and the intemperate denunciation by those in high places in 
this Administration cf men whose only fault is that they 
have been successful in life. ’ 

We have protested, and do again, against the pillorying 
of business—big and little—as the scape-goat when fallacious 
New Deal policies fail to produce constructive results. 

We have been ever ready to join in an honest, sincere pro- 
gram for the elimination of evil and monopolistic practices 
in business. It was the Republican Party that gave this coun- 
try its first Anti-Trust legislation. The New Deal has failed 
to make even a conscientious effort to enforce the existing 
laws against monopoly. On the contrary, through the Ad- 
ministration of the N.R.A. the New Deal legalized and 





blessed the very practices against which its leaders now rant 
and about which they have done nothing. 

We now fear that the misnamed “anti-monopoly”’ investi- 
gation, to use the President’s own phrase in a recent press 
conference, will be made an instrument for further unjusti- 
fied attacks on legitimate business to divert attention from 
the failure of the New Deal. Should this investigation be 
turned into another witch hunt against business, it will be 
a further deterrent to business confidence and recovery. 

We have sought to prevent the Federal government un- 
necessarily competing with private business, believing that 
the only hope for a restoration of the jobless to work and 
factories to capacity production lies through private invest- 
ment and enterprise. 


We have consistently fought against punitive taxation which 
strangles business without increasing revenues. When the 
now demonstratedly harmful undistributed profits tax was 
adopted two years ago we warned that this repressive meas- 
ure, among other results, would “discourage business re- 
habilitation and expansion and have a retarding effect upon 
recovery and reemployment.” 

We proposed last December in the Special Session of this 
Congress outright repeal of the undistributed profits tax and 
restoration 3f the 12%4 per cent limit on capital gains— 
action, which if taken at that time, would have had bene- 
ficial results. The majority party, however, continued to 
procrastinate as the President sought to prevent Congress 
from giving even partial relief from these taxes. His last 
minute denunciation of the bill passed by Congress—which 
he dared not veto—destroyed any psychological effect which 
the partial relief granted might have had. We continue to 
favor the outright repeal of the undistributed profits tax. 


We have demanded constantly for five years that steps 
be taken to bring about a balance of the Federal budget 
through elimination of wasteful and unnecessary expendi- 
tures and through equitable taxation, because we believe that 
the integrity of the Government’s credit and currency should 
be our first concern and because, as President Roosevelt so 
well said in 1932, any other course is “the road to bank- 
ruptcy.” 

We have tried unceasingly to secure an honest, non-politi- 
cal administration of unemployment relief. We have recog- 
nized the necessity of the Federal government providing a 
share of the cost of adequate relief for the needy unem- 
ployed. But we believe relief could be made more helpful 
to the needy and less costly by placing its administration in 
che hands of bi-partisan local boards, under the general 
supervision of a bi-partisan board in Washington. 

We have fought with all our ability the shameless per- 
version of New Deal relief administration and funds to 
political purposes, a situation which now has been fully 
exposed. We have sought to make it unlawful for those 
administering relief to attempt to influence, coerce or in- 
timidate those dependent on the government in the free and 
American exercise of their franchise. Our proposals have 
been beaten down amid the jeers even of the Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, while at the White House the President has 
undertaken to excuse the unjustifiable intervention of his 
Relief Administrator into a local primary contest. The New 
Deal administration of relief has now assumed the propor- 
tions of a national scandal. 

We have proposed the return of the control of money to 
Congress, where it belongs under the Constitution. Much of 
the existing monetary legislation has hung like a sword of 
Damocles over the country and even now is generating fear 
and dread over what inflationary step next may be taken. 
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We have proposed improvement of the operation of the 
Social Security Act, having as our aim the strengthening 
of this legislation by abolishing the burdensome, unwieldy, 
unnecessary and fradulent reserve fund provisions. We have 
proposed a reduction of the taxes on both employee and em- 
ployer, especially at this time when both workers and em- 
ployers are under such heavy economic pressure to make 
ends meet. 

We have sponsored amendments to the Constitution which 
would effectively outlaw child labor in this country for all 
time. Such proposals have been ignored by the majority party 
which continues to argue that to ban child labor we must 
subject the country to economic regimentation by a bureau- 
cracy of Federal planners. 

We have advocated revision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to provide even-handed justice to employers, work- 
ers and the public. Industrial turmoil and strife help none, 
but retard the Nation. 

We have proposed amendment of this legislation to clarify 
the mutual obligations of worker and employer and the 
duties of both toward the public and to make the Labor Re- 
lations Board an umpire in such controversies instead of a 
one-sided partisan. 

We have fought unceasingly—and shall continue to fight 


—against every effort of the New Deal to subject all Ameri- 
can life to a centralized government, with all industry, agri- 
culture and labor at the mercy of compulsory decrees of a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

We have recognized the necessity for liberal governmental 
assistance to the farmer in the producing of his crops, but 
we have consistently opposed the regimentation of farmers 
through compulsory production and marketing quota pians. 
In that we have been vindicated by the already evident fail- 
ure of the 1938 Agricultural Act. 

We have resisted the entire program of the New Deal 
for contracting and reducing production, asserting that it 
is hypocritical to sorrow over the one-third ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clad of this land while at the same time pressing for 
an economy of scarcity. 

All these things Republicans have proposed during the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. We shall continue to fight for them 
with renewed force and vigor when we return to Washing- 
ton in January, our numbers greatly augmented in House 
and Senate by several score newly-elected Republicans. 

We cannot permit—and you cannot permit—the bank- 
ruptcy and moral disintegration of our country to test further 
New Deal theories already demonstrated to be unsound. 
America must return to prosperity and to democracy. 


The Road Ahead 


THE GENERATION WHICH FOUND ITSELF 


By HENRY MORGENTHAJU, JR., Secretary of the Treasury 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., June 16, 1938 


fess that I approach my opportunity with much the 

same trepidation as many of you approach the new 
phase of life on which you are embarking. Ten years ago 
I should have been more confident. But no one who has been 
close to the seat of Government and has had to grapple with 
the complex problems of the last decade can speak glibly of 
the road that is before you. 

Were you graduating ten or more years ago you prob- 
ably would have been assured of the triumphant spread of 
democracy and the growth of amity among the nations. You 
would have been informed that you lived in a land abound- 
ing with unequalled, yet equal, opportunities for all. You 
would have been told of the rapidly rising standard of living, 
of the distribution of the good things of life to 'arger sec- 
tions of the population, of the near-disappearance of poverty. 

I cannot carry such illusory glad tiding to you. The world 
which now awaits you bears small resemblance to the world 
of the twenties. In the last decade history has marched at a 
tremendously rapid pace. The pattern it has evolved be- 
comes more complex, more unstable. I think you will share 
with me the feeling that change will be even more rapid in 
the months and years to come. The world today is one which 
increasing numbers cannot enter with full assurance of se- 
curity, with certainty that the capacities which they have 
developed for work, for creativeness, for enjoyment will at- 
tain a rich fulfillment. 

You are graduating into a world parts of which are 
already at war, while over most of the remainder the expec- 
tation of war hangs like a storm cloud. Seldom in recorded 
history have tensions been so great. Seldom has the world 
prepared so madly and so rapidly for a war which all hope to 
avoid. 


Ts is much I should like to say, and yet I con- 





You are graduating into a world throughout large sections 
of which the lights of democracy have gone out and much 
of the driving force of individual initiative destroyed ; into 
a world in which there is more and more regimentation of 
political, of economic, and of cultural life, and less and less 
security for life, for liberty, and for the pursuit of happiness. 

This regimentation has assumed its most acute form in 
those countries engulfed by an anti-democratic philosophy— 
a philosophy which is having its greatest impact on youth. 

In most of those countries—from kindergarten through 
university—mounting restrictions are being placed on educa- 
tional opportunities and the pursuit of knowledge. Every 
year youth devotes more and more of its energies to the 
preparation of war. 

In those countries economic opportunity as you and I know 
it is either non-existent or is being steadily whittled away. 
Even the elementary right to move freely from occupation 
to occupation is being drastically curtailed, while the oppor- 
tunities for advancement are becoming increasingly dependent 
not upon merit but upon conformity to the political creed 
of the group in power. 

In those countries you cannot join political parties save the 
one prescribed by the State; you can have no voice in the 
Government; you can neither elect nor depose your leaders; 
you can neither make nor alter the laws by which you are 
governed ; you may read only from a prescribed list of books ; 
what you write is strictly censored; what you say is closely 
watched ; your thoughts are suspect ; you must love and hate, 
rejoice, cheer, salute, breathe at the State’s bidding. In those 
countries all the elements which constitute the liberal tradi- 
tions of our country and are the warp and woof of our demo- 
cratic philosophy are either dead or dying. 

Nor does the campaign against democracy stop at the con- 
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fines of the States which have abandoned democracy. It is 
being carried boldly and aggressively to other countries where 
democracy is cherished by the bulk of the people. So effective 
has been the attack that democratic peoples abroad have be- 
gun to lose confidence in their own powers of resistance and 
defense. For this reason the fate of democracy in the world 
becomes increasingly dependent on what happens in this coun- 
try. The responsibility which history has placed upon you— 
the youth of America—is epic in its consequences. As the 
President said in this very city, you have “a rendezvous with 
destiny”. 

You who are graduating in the United States are in an 
especially favored position to undertake this responsibility. 
For you the menace of war is more remote. There is no 
immediate threat from an enemy without. 

For you, the democratic rights and privileges of your 
fathers are in no wise abridged. You may study what and 
where you like, engage in any profession you elect, live where 
you will. You are not cogs in a war machine. You don’t 
have to devote fruitful years of your life to the science of 
killing. You are not forced to put behind you for one, two, 
or three years all thought of creative effort, of cultural pur- 
suits, of a full life and peaceful endeavor toward which you 
have been looking and for which you have so earnestly pre- 
pared. You are not compelled en masse to doff your caps 
and gowns for uniforms and entrain for an army camp. 

All the liberties denied in the non-democratic States are 
yours. They are yours because your Government has refused 
to deviate from the fundamental principle that the will of the 
people freely and openly expressed shall be the law of the 
land. In these disturbed times, when freedom is being assailed 
throughout the world, those liberties will remain yours only 
so long as you give them your whole-hearted allegiance. 

In my generation we took our liberties largely for granted. 
‘They were handed to us on a silver platter and we accepted 
them as a matter of course. Your generation cannot afford 
such complacency. The retention of the decencies and ameni- 
ties of civilized life involves, nay demands, a struggle in 
which we all, and youth especially, must participate. None 
can afford to be neutral. He who abstains from the struggle 
in the naive belief that these matters do not concern him or 
that the outcome will not depend on his own efforts is un- 
consciously helping the enemy. 

We must jealously guard our liberties against infringe- 
ment. We must never forget that they will be swept away 
unless the liberties of all who accept the basic principles of 
democracy—minorities as well as majorities—are consistently 
protected and preserved. Failure to defend those liberties 
in one city, or county, or State strikes at the liberties of all 
of us. When we are indifferent to repression, when we tol- 
erate the curtailment of constitutional rights in any place 
by any individual or group of individuals, no matter how 
powerful, no matter how close to the seat of Government, 
we make easier an attack upon our own constitutional rights. 

We cannot expect our Government to do all the fighting 
for us. No truly democratic Government can move faster 
or farther than the people. But we do expect it to express the 
people’s will for the defense of democracy; we do expect it 
to take the lead in anticipating the basic needs of the people. 

How has our Government done that? How has it fostered 
the conditions under which our democratic institutions will 
thrive and the right to economic security become a mean- 
ingful reality ? 

Our Government has steadily worked to develop peaceful 
international relations. It has sought to arrest the tide of 
war by rigid adherence to its treaty obligations and by its 
determined refusal to condone acts of aggression. In its 





dealings with small nations it no longer permits the intrigues 
of “dollar diplomacy.” It pursues the “good neighbor” 
policy with the Latin American nations. We are not among 
the war-mongers. “The American nation hates war.” It 
has sought peace and pursued it. Thus it has taken the initia- 
tive in cooperative efforts to introduce order in international 
monetary relationships and it has undertaken an active pro- 
gram to lower the barriers to international trade. 

At home our Government arrested the catastrophic decline 
which devastated the lives and fortunes of Americans dur- 
ing the first years of the depression. To an extent unparal- 
leled in history it provided useful work for the unemployed 
by a vast system of public works which have permanently 
increased the wealth of our country. It has introduced basic 
reforms long overdue. Our currency and credit are no longer 
at the mercy of irrational gusts of speculation. Our banking 
system has been strengthened and made more flexible; the 
adoption of deposit insurance gives protection to the small 
depositor. The securities markets are beginning to function 
as a concern fraught with public interest and must hence- 
forth bear the responsibilities which public interest demands. 
More equitable relations between capital and labor have been 
promoted, and we have taken the first and most difficult 
steps toward a system of social security. 

The Administration is particularly proud of its record 
of aid to the youth of America. We set up the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which has brought health and vigor to 
hundreds of thousands of young men who were losing con- 
fidence in themselves. We created the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, which has enabled hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women to attend high schools and colleges 
or to obtain vocational experience through part-time work. 
Among you here today there are doubtless a number who 
can attest to the utility of that program. 

True, this program has involved large expenditures. But 
I consider those expenditures a necessary investment to main- 
tain the physical and spiritual health of the people. 

There remains much to be done: millions of decent homes 
to be built; slums wiped out; transportation reorganized ; 
the machinery of Government Administration improved. 
The excessive power of monopolies must be restricted. Our 
taxation system must be revised so as to eliminate cumber- 
some overlapping of Federal, State and local taxes and attain 
more equitable distribution of tax burdens. These are only 
some of the tasks. 

The major task, however, is to get our economy to func- 
tion on an even keel so that all who are able and willing 
to work can find outlets for their creative energies. Until 
we succeed in that task, our liberties will not be safe. When 
men and women are haunted by the spectre of unemploy- 
ment, they may fall prey to anti-democratic movements. Such 
movements thrive on economic insecurity. The enemy is ever 
within the gates ready to exploit hardship and suffering for 
its own advantage. 

In the fight for economic security and political stability the 
Government has already incurred the enmity of those who, 
firm in the possession of the prerogatives arising from un- 
bridled economic power, would deny to others the liberties 
which in a democracy belong to every man. In times of 
stress their greatest strength lies in the confusion of issues, 
in the distortion of fact and principle, in the exploitation and 
subtle misinterpretation of the noblest American traditions. 
We must not let the issues become confused. We must not 
be tricked into exchanging our liberties for an illusory mess 
of pottage. We must not forget that the liberties we cherish 
for their own sake are the very weapons with which the 
fight for economic security must be won. 
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There are those who still tell us we ought not to plan 
our future, that we ought to take refuge in the good old 
practices and precepts of the past when all seemed well. 
That is a perfectly comprehensible attitude. But it is the 
dream-thinking of beaten men who seek solace in the sur- 
roundings and the associations of a less troubled time in the 
hope of recapturing the past. The past will not return. 
We cannot turn the clock back. We live in different times 
and history confronts us with new problems that the past 
had no need to solve and cannot solve for us. 

I wish I could tell you that we were out in the clear: 
that the immediate pressing problems were over. I wish I 
could truthfully say that “prosperity is around the corner.” 
But our tasks—your tasks—have only just begun. The basic 
reforms carried through under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt are only a beginning. They prevent a repetition 
of the 1932 cataclysm, but the fight to alleviate and end the 
present recession, to make further recessions impossible and 
to bring about an order of things better than we have yet 
seen is still before us. It is a task that calls for effort and 
sacrifice, for wisdom and courage, patience and vision. 


You are living in difficult times, yet adventurous times. 
The geographical frontiers are gone, but there are new, ever- 
expanding worlds, whose limits recede as we approach them. 
In the past we concentrated on the development of our 
natural resources. More recently, and somewhat tardily, we 
turned our attention to the conservation of those resources. 
The time has now come for us to devote a much larger share 
of our energies to an even vaster task—the maintenance and 
development of our human resources. 


America is a land of economic potentiality which can pro- 
vide for the full development of our people. Nature has 
endowed us with almost all the natural resources essential 
for a high standard of living for all. We have far more 
capital resources than any other country. We have the 
technical skill and knowledge to utilize this capital. Our 
labor supply is as varied and as efficient as our technique 
of production is advanced. We have all the ingredients 
essential to a high standard of living. 

The solution of the economic problems of providing an 
abundant life for all is temptingly within our grasp. It is 
no longer a will-o-the-wisp. But it still escapes us. We find 
one-third of this, the richest nation in the world, ill-fed, 
ill-housed, ill-clad. Bumper crops of wheat, of corn, of rice, 
of cotton—yet poverty stalking the land. Billions of capital 
idle, millions of hands with no work to do. The best- 
equipped factories in the world working quarter- and half- 
time, while millions lack the goods these factories could make. 
Warehouses full, yet larders empty. This year the prospect 
of unusually abundant crops confronts us. Instead of giving 


rise to rejoicing, this prospect arouses fear that the farmers 
will have a lower income. Technological progress is steadily 
occurring in most industrial fields. But this progress is often 
accompanied by displacement of labor, reduced employment, 
and the emergence of stranded areas. It is indeed a tragic 
commentary that abundance alarms us, that inventions which 
ultimately raise the standard of living take such heavy toll, 
that increased capacity to produce may actually reduce the 
national income. 

Somewhere in the process of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth there is a short-circuit which no one as yet 
has been able to eliminate. There must be a satisfactory 
method; there must be a way out. It must be possible to 
develop our economic resources more successfully than we 
have been able to do. It must be possible to eliminate the 
glaring inequalities in the distribution of income and yet re- 
tain private incentive. It must be possible, while retaining 
our democratic liberties, to win for the people of America 
the realization of the most fundamental right, the right to 
work—to work at tasks suited to their capacities and train- 
ing, under conditions in keeping with human dignity, with- 
out restrictions on genuine collective bargaining, for wages 
yielding a decent standard of living. It must be possible to 
so organize our economy as to insure economic security for all. 

This is your challenge. These are the frontiers you must 
explore, the worlds you must conquer. Your discoveries, your 
conquests, will yield riches infinitely greater than pioneering 
of geographical frontiers. They will demand all the courage 
and audacity you have. 

It will be written in history that my generation openly 
faced the problem of under-consumption on the one hand and 
the waste of unused productive resources on the other; that 
my generation began to cut a way through the puzzling 
maze that separates the American people from the enjoyment 
of economic security. We have taken the first steps in the 
right direction. We now know that without a more equitable 
distribution of income a balance of production and consump- 
tion at high levels is impossible. It is for you to advance our 
work and turn the knowledge we have gained into a lasting 
security for all. When history passes judgment on your gen- 
eration, let the verdict be that you attained the goal. Let 
it pronounce that you resolved the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 

The pos. war generation has sometimes been called the 
lost generation. Your generation, I hope, will go down in 
history as the generation which found itself, the generation 
which, no longer seduced by the glittering prizes that blind 
chance awards to the few, turned itself to a concerted pur- 
suit of the welfare of the country as a whole, and thereby 
saved America by its courage and resourcefulness, and the 
world by its example. 


Our Freedoms 


THE NOBLEST KNOWN TO MAN 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of Education 
Commencement Address at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., June 6, 1938 


cruits for the storm troops of Fascism. The leaders 
of the new despotism made special appeals to the 
educated youth and these appeals were fruitful to an amazing 
degree. There are many reasons for the success of these 
appeals to university youth. One of the reasons may be 


() UT of the universities came many of the young re- 


found in the fact that too many young people, trained for 
professional pursuits, were either unemployed or were merely 
eking out an existence at unskilled jobs. They were ready 
material for the storm troops as the youth of our slum areas 
are ready material for the gangs of racketeers. 

The difference is that the youth in the one case were at- 
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tracted to a leadership which promised them individual sal- 
vation through social regeneration under totalitarianism, 
while the youth in the other case are attracted to a leader- 
ship which promises them a way out by preying on present 
society. 

We may give these university youth credit for hoping and 
believing that their enlarged opportunity would come as a 
result of a general solution of the economic problems, and 
through the regeneration of the nation. They were idealists 
in the main. The trouble with them was that they didn’t 
understand the meaning of history. They didn’t see that a 
social regeneration and the solutions for economic problems 
must come from the bottom up and not from the top down. 

They failed to read the warnings of history which so 
plainly point out that unlimited power in the hands of a 
few is ultimately used for the aggrandizement of the few 
and not for the welfare of the many. So, as it turns out, 
their hopes te the contrary, their situation is not so unlike 
that of the youth from our slums who join the underworld 
gangs to prey on our society. The promises of real solution 
of the economic contradictions have not been kept, but the 
nation involved has been regimented as a whole to enable its 
government to prey on society. A certain amount of oppor- 
tunity to work has been provided by furnishing the arsenals 
of the “gang” in preparation for the raiding of the world 
neighborhood. And already the youth find themselves bomb- 
ing women and children in foreign lands at the command of 
leaders who make extravagant displays of pomp and power 
at home. 

I judge that if we are to avoid a similar fate in this coun- 
try, those of us who are devoted to the democratic way of 
life had better be busy now making our appeals to the 
college-trained youth. Therefore, I take this opportunity 
to urge you to join the unregimented groups in our democ- 
racy as you leave college, and to seek the improvement of 
our country through democratic processes. In the few 
minutes I shall take, I want particularly to make the appeal 
for your help in spreading an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our freedoms, to lay upon you a responsibility which 
I know you are ready to accept. Unless people generally 
understand what our freedoms as enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights mean to us, we, too, may fall victim to the honeyed 
promises of demagogues. 

In focusing your attention on our freedoms I am not 
unmindful of the social and economic issues which con- 
front us. I do not maintain that it is practical to expect 
many men without work and food long to defend freedom 
of speech or press. These freedoms are apt to be regarded as 
abstractions and may be surrendered without much struggle 
to those who promise to solve the problem of bread. If these 
freedoms are not widely used by the people to solve the 
problem of bread they are, in effect, abstractions. One of the 
needs of the hour is a popular understanding of our free- 
doms so that men will use them in the struggle to solve their 
common problems. This is the purpose for which they were 
won, 

The illusion that good ends may be reached by bad means; 
that social problems may be solved by anti-social practices ; 
that civilization may be improved by barbarian methods, 
grows out of an ignorance of history. The record of the 
historic struggle for our freedoms is also the record of the 
struggle for a better life. Our freedoms and social progress 
are thus closely related. 

The good life for all people cannot be the paternal gift 
of rulers but must be earned by the people themselves 
through intelligent and cooperative effort. That intelligent, 
cooperative effort is possible only when people are free to 





propose and oppose various ways to improve the conditions 
of life. 

No, I am not overlooking such practical problems as the 
one you face when you join the twelve million unemployed 
this month. I am merely asserting that such practical prob- 
lems are not going to be solved by shackling the imagination 
and genius of the people and handing the power to deal with 
these problems over to some egotist with paranoiac tenden- 
cies. Freedom of speech, of press, and of assemblage, freedom 
of worship, the right of fair trial and protection against 
false imprisonment,—these are the essence of any attempt to 
solve social problems. Any leader who is afraid of free 
speech and a free press hasn’t got hold of a solution but rather 
a scapegoat. Our freedoms give us the chance to keep search- 
ing for solutions and the readjustment of solutions so that 
they will more adequately meet our needs and purposes. We 
may be sure that by pooling our knowledge and resources 
we as a people will find better and more permanent solutions 
than will be found for us by some frustrated misfit, fool- 
hardy enough to reach for absolute power. 

If these freedoms are to be preserved and used to nourish 
the cooperative efforts of our people, there must be a new 
appreciation of what our freedoms mean to us. This is a 
mission for educated men and women. I want to suggest a 
few ways in which you and other millions of American youth 
may help to make our freedoms prized above all else. 

First, a public opinion must be aroused to insist that no 
American child shall leave the secondary schools without 
having made a thorough study of the struggle for our 
freedoms. This means that the younger generation shall 
understand what suffering and sacrifice went into the winning 
of our freedoms, what life is like when people cannot speak 
as they think, cannot write the truth as they see it, cannot 
protest against high-handed authority, cannot expect a fair 
trial or protection against false imprisonment. To come to 
such an understanding, young students must handle the basic 
materials in many different ways. This is not a subject 
matter to be memorized. It must be approached through a 
correlation of literature, drama, history and other social 
studies, all of which must end not alone in understandings, 
but also in feelings. It is not fair to expect students without 
the help of organized education to relate the fragments of 
this story to be found in Greek life to other fragments in 
English history and to still other sequences in American 
history. A study of our freedoms offers a great opportunity 
to our educators to correlate subject matters, to teach the 
relativity of courses, and to afford students practice in the 
manipulation and arrangement of related materials gathered 
up in the learning process. 

The students may come to an understanding of our free- 
doms in still other ways than the reading and discussion of 
the history and literature related to the struggle to secure 
them. Students may discover the meaning of these freedoms 
through dramatizations of the story of this struggle, and 
through many kinds of activities which will enable them to 
handle the material in different ways. 

Last year, in celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution, the Office of Education with the 
cooperation of the Columbia Broadcasting System presented 
thirteen half-hour dramatizations of the struggle for the 
freedoms set forth in our Bill of Rights. These were broad- 
cast over a nation-wide network. As one result of the broad- 
casts more than 65,000 people wrote to request copies of the 
Constitution. Now these radio scripts are ready for dis- 
tribution to the nation in printed form together with lesson 
aids and a manual of suggestions for their use in the schools. 
These publications entitled “Let Freedom Ring” represent 
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one contribution to a more vitalized approach to this study of 
our freedoms which I am urging. I hope you will examine 
the publications with a view to securing their use in the 
high schools of your home communities. 

All of these radio scripts raise questions about the applica- 
tion of these freedoms to our present-day life. Students can- 
not stop with a study of how we got these freedoms and 
what life is like without them. They must go on to a dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in protecting and practicing 
these freedoms today. They must study the cases of violation 
as they wend their way up to our Supreme Court and the 
various attempts to suppress civil rights as these attempts 
are made. 

These are practical ways to insure that the coming genera- 
tion of Americans shall prize their heritage and be prepared 
to preserve it. Those who call themselves educated have an 
obligation to be active in their local communities and in their 
own groups in behalf of a new emphasis in the schools on the 
study of our freedoms. 

Let those who are active in the patriotic societies take the 
lead in promoting a new national understanding of the free- 
doms basic to democratic life. Let them urge that our youth 
shall come from the schools with the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of Rights etched on their 
memories and a full knowledge of what these words mean 
stored in their minds. 

I place special emphasis on the study of our freedoms in 
the schools and particularly in the secondary schools because 
it is in the lower and secondary schools that the children of 
the masses of our people are educated. 

Through the youth, the schools may also reach the adults 
to some degree. The son of a farmer, the daughter of a mill 
worker, can bring a new realization of our freedoms into 
the home. Avital resistance to infringements of our freedoms 
may be raised through the young people of our secondary 
schools if they are brought into vital touch with issues 
involved in the world-wide clash between freedom and 
tyranny. Saving our freedoms and making them effective in- 
struments in the winning of a better life is your task as 
young Americans now graduating from college. The intro- 
duction of a more vital and thorough study of our freedoms 
into school programs is one way to do this. 

Second, you are in a strategic position to create ever widen- 
ing circles of discussion and study among the adults of your 
home communities. In the numerous organizations where 
American folk gather you can introduce this important prob- 
lem of protecting our freedoms. You can be the prime movers 
in developing and promoting the organization of forums and 
small discussion groups to make freedom of speech and 
assemblage a reality, a thing to be practiced in the interest 
of enlightened citizenship. 

The dramatizations I have mentioned and others yet to 
be written by imaginative believers in the democratic way 
of life will make their appeal to adults as they are presented 
over the airways. The appeal to blind obedience in dicta- 
torship countries is made in large part through vivid telling 
and re-telling over the radio of the exploits of the leader. In 
democracies, the radio need not hesitate to arouse the people 
to resistance against arbitrary authority and to encourage the 
exercise of critical judgment through a vivid presentation 
of the struggle to secure our present degree of democratic 
liberty. 

These airways do not belong to some self-appointed author- 
ity. They belong to the people. The managers of the sta- 
tions which operate by leave of the people are sensitive to 
public opinion and desire to give it adequate representation. 


The radio stations may give more and more time to the kind 
of interesting but educational programs represented by the 
series “Let Freedom Ring” if you recognize and act upon 
your obligation to help form that public opinion which desires 
and demands more of this type of program. 


More than this, the radio may carry to a world audience 
through short-wave frequencies, the story of this struggle for 
freedom as well as a fair and many-sided discussion of to- 
day’s problems. By radio, democracy may contest the totali- 
tarian appeal and it can be done in the democratic manner. 
The only question is: “Do you and the other millions of 
Americans care enough about our freedoms to insist that some 
portion of the air-time be regularly used to increase apprecia- 
tion of these freedoms?” 


I come now to a third point. You have the kind of 
preparation which puts you in a position to lead and organize 
resistance in your home communities against attempts to 
suppress our freedoms. There are many well-meaning people 
in our own country who presume to know what our citizens 
should be allowed to discuss, and to what degree our con- 
stitutional liberties may be practiced. They devote themselves 
to heresy-hunts and even organize mobs to intimidate those 
who desire to express an opinion contrary to their own. 
Whether they succeed in their purpose to make “our free- 
doms” merely “their freedoms” depends upon the extent to 
which the people generally are vigilant in the places where 
constitutional rights are under attack. 


It costs time, energy, and money to resist infringements 
of our freedoms. Cases must be taken to the courts, even to 
the Supreme Court. This is not merely the concern of those 
who happen to be deprived of their rights. It is the concern 
of all who want these rights preserved. Despite the claim of 
those who seek to censor the expression of opinion and sup- 
press our freedoms that they are acting in the interest of 
the nation and in the tradition of our forefathers, the judges 
of our highest court frequently have rebuked such invasions 
of democratic liberty. 


Not long ago the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court used 
these words in justification of the action of the Court in 
reversing the decision of the lower courts in a case involving 
freedom of assemblage and freedom of speech. Justice Hughes 
wrote: “Consistently with the Federal Constitution peaceable 
assembly for lawful discussion cannot be made a crime. . . . 
Those who assist in the conduct of such meetings cannot be 
branded as criminals on that score. ... The greater the 
importance of safeguarding the community from incitements 
to the overthrow of our institutions by force and violence, the 
more imperative is the need to preserve the constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press, and free assembly . . . to the 
end . . . that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peace- 
ful means. Therein lies the security of the Republic, the 
very foundation of Constitutional Government.” 


To reaffirm this philosophy of free government and to 
protect the rights of the most humble citizens, it is sometimes 
necessary for cases involving a possible infringement of our 
freedoms to be brought to the United States Supreme Court. 
This will not be done unless people care enough about these 
freedoms to press such cases to the highest court for final 
review. This calls for the leadership of your generation. 
This calls for the leadership of your generation. This is 
one of the prices of freedom. 


These three ways of making your influence felt in the 
shaping of our national destiny and in the protection of our 
hard-won freedoms are merely offered as specific suggestions 
to emphasize to graduating youth an appeal for democracy. 
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‘They point a few directions to those who are ready to accept 
their responsibilities as educated men and women. Of course, 
there are other ways in which to express our concern for 
and faith in our freedoms. 

But all the ways which have ever occurred to me are hard 
ways. They require reliance on the difficult and never-end- 
ing processes of education. We cannot get public support 
for our freedoms with the same methods used in getting 
people aroused to suppress our freedoms. It takes much more 
patience and care to develop a sound understanding of our 
freedoms than it does to arouse a prejudice against someone 
or some group intent on practicing our freedoms. 

There is no easy way that I know of to make democracy 
work or to protect our freedoms. But this I think is certain: 
The most painful part of the price has been paid for us 
through the sacrifice and bloodshed of the generations which 
won these freedoms. Ours is the easier task of education to 
make our freedoms ever new and vital to ourselves and 
future generations. 

We have a great public school system for which our fore- 
fathers waged many bitter battles. It is a powerful instru- 
ment for enlightenment on the things that matter, like these 


freedoms outlined in our Bill of Rights. We have many 
organizations of adults and a growing public forum move- 
ment, made possible by the freedom to organize and to 
assemble peacefully for discussion. These organizations and 
forums are effective agencies for enlightenment on the things 
that matter, including these freedoms set forth in the Con- 
stitution. We have judicial processes refined through the 
struggles of those who have gone before us. These judicial 
processes are useful to us in our struggle to protect these 
freedoms which lie at the heart of our democratic life. 

Out of the universities in several countries came young 
recruits for the storm troops of Fascism. This has happened 
in our times. Can it happen in America? Will you let it 
happen here? 

Over a national radio network last year a voice concluded 
each of 13 episodes in the dramatic struggle for our freedoms 
with these words—‘“The Struggle for Freedom never ends! 
Ground that is lost must be regained! Each generation 
must re-win its rights! Eternal vigilance is stil] the price 
of liberty! Let us strive on, to the end that our children’s 
children may know the glorious fulfillment of that noblest 
cry known to man—‘Let Freedom Ring!’ ” 


The Road Away from Liberalism 


PRESIDENTIAL COATTAILS FOR MOTIVE POWER 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Contributing Editor of Newsweek, Professor of Public Law at Columbia University, and 
Former Adviser to President Roosevelt 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, Calif., June 17, 1938 


Club the Governor of New York State. As Demo- 

cratic candidate for President of the United States, 

he made his visit here the occasion for a serious and com- 

prehensive statement of his political principles—a statement 

which was regarded by him, his associates and the public 

generally as the keynote of his campaign, his confession of 
political faith. 

| was in hearty agreement with that confession of faith. 

And so great is my regret at finding myself in opposition to 

the present policies and methods of the President, that, before 


()' September 23, 1932, there appeared before this 


_ joining you today, I felt impelled to ask myself whether, in 


some subtle and imperceptible way, I had begun to abandon 
my belief in the Roosevelt principles of September 23, 1932. 

With that in mind, | reread his Commonwealth speech— 
not once, but several times. Each reading left me more 
certain of my abiding subscription to it. I saw in it, once 
again, the expression of faith of any true progressive—an 
expression so universal that political groups who seek an 
alternative to the intolerable sort of government they are 
now getting might well look upon it as their guiding star. 
For it fits the needs of this hour as well as it did the needs 
of 1932 and, as the description of what the present Admin- 
istration attempted to do for a year or more after it assumed 
office, it still fits. But if there is any relationship between 
the letter and the spirit of that declaration and what this 
Administration has been doing in the past two or three years, 
that relationship must, it seems to me, escape discovery by 
any reasonable man. 

Let us go back to that statement for a moment and con- 
sider it in the light of the political tendencies which now 
obtain in this country. 


Mr. Roosevelt, surveying the history of this country, 
pointed out that immense material achievements had been 
made ; that we as a people had conquered nature, had learned 
to produce and to develop and to promote; that we found 
ourselves, however, with certain great public problems still 
unsolved, that some of these problems were insecurity of live- 
lihood, instability of economic operations, the abuse of private 
economic power and the unwholesome political pressure of 
organized economic groups. Mr. Roosevelt then affirmed 
our need for enlightened administration of the great economic 
resources of the country. If we are to attain that sort of en- 
lightened administration, he said, government must be char- 
acterized by deep concern in the affairs of economic life, not 
by relative indifference, as it was a century and a half ago. 
He pointed out that in helping to solve the vast problems 
involved in our increasingly complex economic life, business 
must recognize that private economic power is, in truth, a 
public trust. Specifically, he proposed three immediate tasks: 
first, to find a way to open opportunity for productive work 
for willing hands; second, to assure the safety of the savings 
of individuals; and third, to assist private business in the 
readaptation of its policies to the public interest. 

In describing the appropriate role of government in all 
this, Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that—and I quote his 
words—“Government should assume the function of eco- 
nomic regulation only as a last resort, to be tried only when 
private initiative, inspired by high responsibility, with such 
assistance and balance as government can give, has finally 
failed.” To assure people that such private initiative was 
still capable of meeting the challenge, he hastened to say 
“as yet there has been no final failure.” And finally, to re- 
move any doubt as to his conception of the role of govern- 
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ment, he said that it is limited to “the art of formulating a 
policy, and using the political technique to attain so much of 
that policy as will receive general support; persuading, lead- 
ing, sacrificing, teaching always, because the greatest duty 
of a statesman is to educate.” | 

Please note: Mr. Roosevelt did not say that government 
ought to formulate policy and use political technique to 
compel its complete adoption despite substantial minority 
opposition. He said “persuading, leading, sacrificing, teach- 
ing always.” He did not say berating, blaming, castigating, 
forcing always. There is a difference. And the description 
of that difference is a history of the past three years. 

His was an ambitious program. But it was consistent with 
the clear needs of the times and was wholly within the com- 
petence of a government in which the express and implied 
conditions of the democratic process was scrupulously ob- 
served. It suggested no hint of an intention to depart from 
the basic traditions of American economic and political or- 
ganization. On the contrary, it suggested a return to them, 
an effort to preserve them by the interposition of human rea- 
son into the play of economic forces. 

Mr. Roosevelt was challenged in that same campaign— 
and I believe here in this place—by the late able and con- 
scientious Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills. Mr. 
Mills maintained, substantially, that the goals set up by Mr. 
Roosevelt were unreachable except through the assumption 
of powers by government inconsistent with our constitutional 
institutions. And he did not concede they were attainable 
even under those circumstances. In short, he doubted that 
provision for the common needs of economic security and 
stability was compatible with the preservation of the funda- 
mental precepts of liberty. That challenge every progressive 
accepted with a bold heart. We did not for a moment con- 
cede that it was impossible to combine the two. We did not 
for a moment believe that the effort to reestablish some funda- 
mental social values, forgotten in large part for many years, 
involved the destruction of our political and economic pro- 
cesses. 

The tragedy of what is happening now is that the Presi- 
dent and his immediate coterie are apparently doing every- 
thing within human reason to justify the most direful predic- 
tions of Mr. Mills. Wholly needlessly, they have made it 
appear that it is impossible to modify the workings of our 
economic system without a basic impairment of its efficiency 
and an abandonment of the principles of representative 
democracy. 

Now this does not mean that everything that has happened 
since March 4, 1933, has been bad. A careful appraisal of 
the facts indicates that certain of the proposals expressed or 
implied in the President’s speech here in 1932 have been 
splendidly achieved. Business has developed, perhaps through 
the hard lessons of adversity, a sense of public responsibility 
greater than it ever had before. Business has, despite every- 
thing that we hear from Washington, accepted the dictum 
that private economic power is a public trust. The safety 
of savings has been infinitely more adequately assured. Inci- 
dentally, I cannot help but pay tribute to the part that the 
late Ogden Mills played in weathering the banking and 
financial crisis of March, 1933. He and his Under Secre- 
tary, Arthur Ballantine, the late Secretary Woodin and 
Senator Glass labored valiantly and without partisanship in 
that crisis. In the administration of stock exchange legisla- 
tion, we have an excellent example of the temper of true 
progressive government. If anything proves that govern- 
ment and business can work out mutual problems with suc- 
cess, that proof is contained in the recent statement of Chair- 
man Douglas of the S.E.C. to the effect that self-regulation 





is now an assured fact, and that the function of government 
hereafter will be to assist, in practical and sympathetic ways, 
in the maintenance of that self-government. There are many 
other aspects of Administration policy which I believe are 
illustrative of this wise course—pursued in the spirit of the 
principle of cooperation, of mutual aid, announced in 1932. 

The success of this policy, which the S.E.C. typifies, is the 
best proof that Mr. Mill’s pessimism was not necessarily 
justifiable; that reasonable relations can exist between gov- 
ernment and business; that business, by cooperative action, 
can eliminate the faults of which progressives have com- 
plained; and government can escape being a super-govern- 
ment. Perhaps things worked out that way because the 
S.E.C. enjoyed an exceedingly intelligent and sympathetic 
personnel. But in the field of the manufacturing industries 
and in public utilities, a comparable effort was not made by 
the Administration. Administrators were doctrinaire and 
uncooperative. Bitterness and confusion resulted. In these 
fields the government sought to force rather than to per- 
suade, to punish rather than to help. And in seeking to put 
more coercive power behind its efforts, it fell into the dan- 
gerous temper of autocracy. I repeat that such an illiberal 
result was not at all necessary or inevitable. 

It is noteworthy to observe at this time that in those eco- 
nomic fields in which the Administration has acted in a 
cooperative spirit the force of this depression is less marked. 
This is not a financial or-a banking crisis: the banks and 
the insurance companies are resting on solid ground. This 
is an industrial depression. And it is no coincidence that it 
is precisely in the field of industry that the Administration 
has failed to live up to its own specifications. 

That failure, it seems to me, dates back to 1935. In that 
year a new note began to appear with monotonous regularity 
in its policies and actions. When the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional, instead of attempting to build a constitu- 
tional and cooperative structure upon the ruins, the Ad- 
ministration decided to let things drift. Apparently, in the 
light of what has since happened, the purpose of that strategy 
was to put business and the Court on the spot. As we know, 
it did not work out as expected. Business did not fall into 
a state of anarchy. In general it maintained high standards 
of wages and hours. There was no public outcry against 
the Court and against business. Prosperity increased, and 
prosperity became the campaign slogan for those who had 
expected quite the opposite result. 

And so the Administration in 1935, facing the specific 
issue whether it could or would, slowly, modestly, experi- 
mentally, renew its attack upon the problem of how to 
achieve economic stability and assure its citizens a minimum 
livelihood without short-circuiting existing economic or po- 
litical relationships, fell into complete confusion. The course 
it finally took—which, it goes without saying, is no solu- 
tion of the problem whatsoever—was an attempt to secure 
the power necessary to plan for industry and not with it. 
The Holding Company ‘“death-sentence” was planning for. 
The destructive policies into which the T.V.A. plunged was 
planning for. The surplus tax was planning for. All these 
coercive policies encountered opposition, and when this oppo- 
sition became serious, the inevitable happened. The Adminis- 
tration undertook to compel acquiescence in its policies by 
an impairment of the democratic process. What had been 
an economic crisis now became a political crisis—a crisis 
which, in my judgment, still confronts us. 

Every student in history knows the course that such a 
movement follows. Its first step is an effort to solidify its 
heterogeneous supporters by appeals calculated to identify 
their heterogeneous prejudices and interests, by appeals sug- 
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gesting that they have a common enemy within or without 
the nation. Many of us saw this call to arms coming in 
1935 and, refusing to participate in any such effort, pitted 
our small powers against it. A truce with business was pro- 
claimed in the autumn of 1935. But that was soon violated. 
The end of 1935 and almost all of 1936 was characterized 
by increasingly intensive attempts to arouse class hatred. 

When I talked in those days with certain young men who 
were then obscure, but who have since attained national recog- 
nition, | found them constantly using the terminology of 
battle: government, supported by the masses, was, according 
to them, engaged in a struggle for mastery with business. 
On October 7, 1936, 1 described the state of mind of these 
young men, as revealed by their private utterances. I said: 

. .. a young man in Washington . . . was recently telling 
me why a certain bill should be passed. I pointed out to 
him that the bill in question would go far beyond regula- 
tion and would seriously weaken the business in question. 

. He said: ‘To limit regulation at precisely the point that 
wisdom dictates would mean to have little or no regulation 
at all. What we plan to do by means of this particular 
regulatory measure and by means of a thorough public in- 
vestigation of this particular business is to teach this business 
that, by the Holy Jumping Jehosephat, it has met its master.’ 
Obviously, this young man’s general purpose was to sock 
business into submission, to prevent it from ever regaining 
its normal vitality. He had a primitive idea that business 
was something like a horse, a very ugly horse; that he was 
engaged in putting a bridle on the animal; and that the 
way to put the bridle on the horse was not only to catch the 
animal at a moment of weakness, but to beat it into obedience, 
not only to break the spirit of the animal, but permanently 
to impair its physical powers. This is what an unskilful 
groom is likely to do.” 

Some days later, at Madison Square Garden, the brash 
assertions of that young man were given official utterance— 
and in not greatly modified form. And since that time, they 
have apparently become the deliberate policy of the Execu- 
tive branch of the government of this country. So much 
for step number one in the fostering of class solidarity. 


Reyond this, a warm sense of unity was induced by the 
common enjoyment of public munificence. The gentle rain 
of government benefits upon many groups in the community 
nourished not only a sense of obligation to the leader who 
suv often reminded them of his concern, but a sense of an- 
tagonism to all those who attempted to describe the dangers 
of a rapidly mounting government debt. 

In any event, the army thus mobilized was reviewed in 
all its glory in November, 1936. And it was at this point 
that the frontal attack upon democratic institutions began. 

| am certainly not one of those who defend the arbitrary 
refusal of certain members of the Supreme Court to find 
a way to preserve the continuity of the law in a period of 
striking change. I believed and I believe that between 1933 
and 1937 the Court as a whole held entirely too narrow a 
view of Congressional power. But the attempt to pack the 
Court, thus precipitated, cannot be regarded as a mere effort 
to remedy that situation. The more it was examined, the 
more that proposal appeared for what it was—an attempt to 
insure judicial approval of all policies embraced by this Ad- 
ministration, an attempt to short-circuit the democratic proc- 
ess by abandoning the method of constitutional amendment, 
an attempt to vest our constitutional destiny in a long suc- 
cession of Courts dominated by the Executive. 


It is unnecessary to review here the history of that desper- 
ate attack upon American institutions. Suffice it to say that, 


due more largely to bad generalship on the part of those 
who sought to control the Court than to any other cause, 
the attempt failed, and the movement away from democracy 
found itself somewhat bedraggled and frustrated at the end 
of the summer of 1937. The attack was then tranferred to 
another side of our governmental institutions—to Congress. 
And now we are in the midst of a struggle just as serious 
as last year’s—a struggle to determine whether representative 
government can be maintained against the encroachments of 
the Executive. 

Consider the extraordinary situation that prevails at the 
moment in Washington. A little group of men, for the most 
part occupying subordinate positions, has, to a great extent, 
not only usurped the active control of the party, but has 
supplanted the Cabinet and the other advisers upon whom 
the Executive traditionally depends for assistance and coun- 
sel. The existence of this cabal is no newspaper myth. It 
is a living reality. Certain of these self-constituted rulers of 
the nation’s destiny were, in the major part, responsible for 
the precipitation of the Supreme Court issue. They were re- 
sponsible for the President’s insistence upon Court-packing 
when every consideration of prudence and public interest de- 
manded that his proposal be abandoned. Yet, in no wise dis- 
credited as counselors, they are seeking to annihilate politi- 
cally every Democratic Senator who voted against that 
proposal. They are attempting to secure the election only 
of “100 per cent Roosevelt” candidates this autumn—of 
candidates who, presumably, will say ‘““Amen”’ to the decla- 
ration of fealty offered up by the “100 per cent Roosevelt” 
candidate for Senator in Nevada, Albert Hilliard, who had 
the effrontery to tell the voters of his state: 

“I am for President Roosevelt and shall support him 
whether in the Senate or in private life. And I don’t mean 
whether he is right or whether he is wrong. In this battle 
between the people represented by the President on the one 
hand and the old, emaciated forces of reaction, Democratic 
and Republican, on the other, the President has never been 
wrong and never will be.” 

Picture a Congress composed of men of this type! It is 
unnecessary to argue that the election of such a Congress 
would produce dictatorship of the European variety. The 
Western Hemisphere has had its own form of dictatorship. 
In Mexico and Cuba, the forms of representative government 
are maintained. But the fact of representative government 
does not exist. When a seat in Congress cannot be held ex- 
cept by a pledge of 100 per cent loyalty, we have driven 
men of spirit from public life. Only the feeble hypocrisy of 
representative government persists. 

Now let us retrace our steps for a moment and take an- 
other look at the economic philosophy whose triumph these 
political maneuvers are designed to insure. A while back I 
said it attempted to secure the power necessary to plan for 
industry and not with it. That brief characterization does 
not do it full justice. It actually consists of a belief that 
the growth of large industrial units is essentially dangerous, 
not to say evil. Its advocates claim that the growth of most 
great corporations is not due to increased efficiency, but that 
they have been created, as the President said in a message 
to Congress, “for the sake of securities profits, financial con- 
trol, the suppression of competition and the ambition of 
power over others.” They would therefore break up such 
concentration, atomize it into small units and then have the 
government police those units, exercising strict control over 
industrial operations and the processes of capital accumula- 
tion and investment. 

And, finally, mingled with their belief that bigness is bad- 
ness, is a belief in the theory of the class struggle—in a 
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world in which the rule of tooth and claw prevails, a world 
in which labor is, inevitably, permanently, pitted against 
management, agriculture against banking and industry, the 
consumer against the investor. 

These, I submit, are not the theories on the basis of which 
the President in 1932 sought the votes of the people. If you 
have any doubt about this, reread the President’s Common- 
wealth speech. Note the frequent references, in his speeches 
of 1932, 1933 and 1934 to the “interdependence” of our 
economic life. Economic life, he said during that period, and 
using the phrase of the great legal historian Maitland, is a 
seamless web. To tear one strand of this web is to destroy 
its entire texture. 

Future students of this epoch in our national life may de- 
rive a certain cold academic satisfaction from pointing to 
the paradox involved here—the advocacy, by an administra- 
tion which pretends it is progressive, of a reactionary atomi- 
zation theory of economics and its attempt to impose that 
theory by reactionary political methods. But those of us who 
are alive today cannot help but regret deeply the tragic re- 
sults of these circumstances—on the one hand, the slow im- 
poverishment of the nation brought about through lessened 
production and increasing unemployment, and, on the other 
hand, the likely discrediting of all progressive efforts for 
some years to come. 

I wish I could believe that the Administration in Wash- 
ington might be depended upon to return voluntarily to the 
principles of the President’s Commonwealth speech of 1932 
—to the principles of interdependence, cooperation and mu- 
tual effort to achieve general economic wellbeing within the 
framework of political democracy. But that would be to 
ignore realities. 

The most important of these realities is the inevitability of 


the results that come from certain policies upon which the 
Administration has already embarked. There is a rule of 
cause and effect in politics and economics, just as there is 
in the world of nature. And good intentions, persuasion and 
efforts to effectuate a change of heart are of small impor- 
tance in determining the future course of the head of this 
Administration. 

I say it reluctantly. But it seems to me that the one effec- 
tive means of bringing this Administration back to its earlier 
and more liberal course may properly be called the lowa 
cure. That cure consists of a strong and pungent dose of 
independent votes administered without sweetening. When 
nature operates on arrogance, it uses no anaesthetic. And 
while votes are piled up for Democrats who do not need 
Presidential coattails for motive power, it also is a good 
idea to pile up plenty of Republican votes in the primaries 
too—just in case—. A stinging rebuke at the polls is the 
only sure method of checking the political evils that threaten 
- and of restroing confidence in the future of our economic 
ife. 

It is up to the citizens of this country to prove that wider 
economic opportunities and a more humane government can 
be attained without the loss of representative government. 
They can join in the election, this fall, of members of Congress, 
Democratic and Republican, who will not accept the dictation 
of the present Executive cabal, and who will insist upon the 
attainment of a sound recovery and the maintenance of free 
institutions. Look to the quality of the man who seeks your 
vote, not to his party label. There is just one job ahead of 
Congress now, and that is the attainment of recovery. There 
is just one political solgan this year worthy of your notice— 
Recovery. One political faith—Recovery. Let us elect a 
Recovery Congress. 
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mons that, since the beginning of April, twenty-two 
British ships have been attacked from the air in 
Spanish ports and at any rate in several of these cases, he 
said, the attack has been deliberate. Now the situation in 
Spain is, as everyone knows, an extremely complicated one, 
both politically and legally; there are many aspects of it 
on which, for one reason or another, it would be foolish to 
express an over-confident opinion. The facts on which we 
have to form our opinions are often disputed or they are so 
novel that we cannot get much guidance from past experi- 
ence. But this matter of the deliberate bombing of British 
ships happens to be one of which it is possible to pronounce 
a quite definite opinion, and there is no doubt at all that 
we are justified in saying that according to the rules of inter- 
national law as they have hitherto been understood, and not 
only understood but generally applied, these attacks are as 
lawless as they certainly are barbarous. On this point the 
peculiar complications of the Spanish situation are really 
quite irrelevant. 
Now of course the war in Spain is not an ordinary inter- 
national war, but a civil war; and when a civil war reaches 


T= Prime Minister has informed the House of Com- 


the dimensions of the present one, it is usual for outside States 
to accept the fact that a true war in the technical meaning of 
the word is being waged and to accord to both the contend- 
ing parties a so-called “recognition of belligerency”. I men- 
tion this only because there has been so much discussion of 
the question of recognising or not recognising the Spanish 
parties as belligerents that you may be inclined to suppose 
that the question of the bombed ships is somehow bound up 
with it. That is not the case. It happens that, rightly or 
wrongly, Great Britain has not granted a recognition of 
belligerency in the present war, but the only importance of 
that fact here is that it may be argued that our refusal nega- 
tives altogether any right to interfere with our ships that 
the parties would have if this were a recognised war. Lawyers 
might perhaps disagree about that, but certainly the absence 
if a recognition of belligerency cannot by any possibility 
have the effect of increasing the rights that the parties would 
otherwise have.: 

But if you consider the question on the assumption that 
the parties are entitled to exercise against our shipping the 
rights that international law accords to belligerents, without 
insisting that it may be that the law does not accord them 
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even those rights, what do those rights comprise? That is a 
question which I must answer very shortly, but I shall try 
to be accurate. A belligerent has the right to require a neutral 
ship to submit to be searched in order to discover whether 
or not it is engaged in one or other of those activities which 
he is entitled to prevent it from engaging in. The most 
important of these are the carriage of contraband goods, that 
is to say, of goods which will be useful to the other side in 
prosecuting the war, and which are contained in a list of con- 
traband which the belligerent has issued for the purpose of 
warning neutrals of his intention, and the breach of a properly 
instituted blockade. If the circumstances are suspicious the 
belligerent may take the ship into one of his ports (actually, 
owing to the size of modern ships, the search itself now gen- 
erally takes place there), and if he thinks he can make out 
a case against her, he must bring her before a prize court. 
But it is for the court, and not for the forces of the belliger- 
ent that effect the capture, to decide whether the capture 
was justified or not. There are a few exceptional cases in 
which a neutral ship may be sunk at sea instead of being 
brought into port, but these do not affect the question we are 
discussing because they are always subject to two condi- 
tions—the safety of those on board must be ensured be- 
fore the ship is sunk, and the prize court must afterwards 
decide whether the seizure was justified or not. If it was not, 
the court, since it cannot order the ship to be returned, must 
decree compensation instead. 

Now it is obvious that the bombing of ships from the 
air, simply because they are trading with a port from which 
the belligerent desires to exclude them, bears not the remot- 
est relation to this action which it is legitimate for a belliger- 
ent to take by way of interfering with the trade of neutrals 
with his enemy. Not a single one of the necessary conditions 
is present. There is no question of these ships breaking a 
blockade, because there is no blockade; the goods they are 
carrying, whatever their character may be, are not legally 
contraband goods, because no declaration of contraband has 
been issued and there has therefore been no distinction made 
between goods that they may carry and those that they may 
not. But, of course, even more important is the absence of 
any attempt to ascertain whether or not the ships are engaged 
in an unneutral activity, and of any pretence of establishing 
their guilt before a prize court. In fact, it is clear that what 
is being claimed is a right to forbid neutral ships to enter 
the ports of the Spanish Government altogether, and that 
on pain of destruction of the ship and the death of those on 
board. No such right as this or anything approaching it 
has ever been recognised by international law as a belligerent 
right. But that this and nothing less is the claim is shown by 
the fact that one of the ships bombed was a French ship 
carrying, as a guarantee that its cargo did not contain muni- 
tions, a British observer appointed by the Non-Intervention 
Committee. The observer was killed. 

The situation which has thus been created is almost an 
exact parallel to that arising out of the “unrestricted” sub- 
marine campaign of the latter part of the Great War. 
There, too, the right claimed by a belligerent was to forbid 
neutrals to have intercourse with his enemy on pain of 
death. We know that that right was not then admitted by 
the neutrals (at any rate by the United States) against whom 
it was asserted. There is also a more recent parallel in the 
so-called “piracy” campaign of last year, which was brought 
to an end by the firm action taken in pursuance of the Nyon 
Agreement. But there is a distinction between those cases 
and the present, which we ought to examine, in the fact that 








the present atacks are being made in Spanish ports, whereas 
the submarine attacks in the other cases took place on the 
high seas. What difference, if any, does this distinction make? 
To the question of legality it makes, most certainly, none at 
all; in both cases the same right, which the law does not 
recognise, is being claimed, and in both that pretended right 
is being enforced by a method of barbarism that the law 
condemns. But politically there is, I think, a difference 
between the cases which we cannot neglect and which was 
evidently present to the mind of the Prime Minister in his 
recent reference to the matter. The method of countering 
the “piracy” menace was fairly obvious; given the necessary 
resolution it could be, and was, met by naval action on the 
part of the States whose ships were being attacked. But it is 
not possible to take direct counter-measures in a Spanish 
port without, as the Prime Minister explained, participating 
in the defence of the port and thus intervening in the war. 
The only way of countering the present illegal action would 
be the indirect one of reprisals, that is to say, of putting 
pressure on those who are responsible for it with a view to 
making it more to their advantage to desist than to continue. 
It is possible to imagine many forms that such reprisals might 
take, and there would be no legal difficulty if such a policy 
were decided on. Whatever objections there are, are not 
legal, but practical or political, and there is no doubt that 
these are serious. 

I started off by trying to isolate this question of the bomb- 
ing of British ships from the wider questions that the Spanish 
situation raises because I wanted to show that in itself it 
presents quite a clear and simple issue. I do not think that 
that is always appreciated in the discussion which is taking 
place on the matter. In particular there has been a lot of 
criticism of those who are responsible for sending these ships 
on their dangerous errand; it is said that the ships go to 
Spanish ports because there are big profits to be made in 
the trade, and well knowing the risks they run; if in these 
circumstances they get hurt they have only themselves to 
blame. It may well be that the motive is generally profit- 
making—though incidentally that was not what actuated 
the British observer to whom I have referred; but, after all, 
profit-making is the usual motive of trading ventures in a 
capitalist organisation of society, and it is not ordinarily 
regarded as a discreditable one. If these ships were asking 
protection from risks which the existence of war makes in- 
evitable and justifiable, their demand would be unreasonable, 
but I have been trying to show you that the risks are not of 
that kind. It is not unreasonable that they should ask that 
the law should be enforced in their favour, though it may 
be that we have no practicable alternative but to tell them, 
as the British Government has told them, that the difficulty 
of protecting them is so great that we cannot undertake the 
task; that, in fact, there are national interests which must be 
preferred to the rights of a section only of the public. 

For though I am insisting that in itself the legal issue is a 
simple one, I am very conscious that our policy in dealing 
with it cannot be determined without reference to many 
matters which are far from simple. A recent writer in the 
Press has put this point very graphically. He likens the prob- 
lem of the bombing to the fraction of an iceberg which is 
visible above the surface of the sea. It is not the visible part 
of the iceberg that constitutes the danger that shipping fears; 
it is the much larger invisible part below the surface. I think 
you have there a picture of this problem in its setting of the 
general European situation, where what corresponds to the 
invisible part of the iceberg is the danger of war. 
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I am especially happy that, | think for the first time in 
my life, 1 was introduced by my wife. 

If you have followed the arguments of financial experts 
over the last few years, you have guessed that they have as 
many theories of keeping books as there are ends to serve. 
They do not always agree on the definition of capital, and 
they even disagree on what is an asset and what is a liability. 
That is true both in private business and in government. 

But whatever differences bookkeepers and financiers may 
have over the rules of their professions, no man or woman 
of common sense can forget, or allow government to forget, 
what are the true and ultimate assets and liabilities of a 
nation. 

The only real capital of a nation is its natural resources 
and its human beings. So long as we take care of and make 
the most of both of them, we shall survive as a strong nation, 
a successful nation and a progressive nation—whether or 
not the bookkeepers say other kinds of budgets are from 
time to time out of balance. 

This capital structure—natural resources and human be- 
ings—has to be maintained at all times. The plant has to 
be kept up and new capital put in year by year to meet in- 
creasing needs. If we skimp on that capital, if we exhaust 
our natural resources and weaken the capacity of our human 
beings, then we shall go the way of all weak nations. 

Before we can think straight as a nation we have to con- 
sider, in addition to the old kind, a new kind of government 
balance sheet, a long-range sheet which shows survival values 
for our population and for our democratic way of living, 
balanced against what we have paid for them. Judged by 
that test, which is history’s test, I venture to say that the 
long-range budget of the present Administration of our gov- 
ernment has been in the black and not in the red. 

For many years I, like you, have been a pedagogue—of 
course many people who are not strong on spelling will get 
that word mixed up with demagogue—striving to inculcate 
in the youth of America a greater knowledge of and inter- 
est in the problems which, with such force, strike the whole 
world in the face today. 

In these recent years we have taught the prudent hus- 
bandry of our national estate, our rivers, our soil, our forests, 
our phosphates, our oils, our minerals and our wild life. 

Along these lines we have made mighty strides, come fur- 
ther than in all the years before in knowledge of how to 
grapple with the problems of maintaining the estate that 
our forefathers handed down to us. 

With the dissemination of this knowledge, we have taken 
action. Few men begrudge what that action has cost, be- 
cause it has been based on operations physically large and 
spectacular, dramatic, easy to see. 

I am thankful that I live in an age of building, for it is 
far easier to dramatize to yourself the importance of the 
object if you see it while it is coming up, than if you come 
along later and see it only in its completed stage. 

And so we are fortunate today in seeing the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 in the construction stage. This glimpse 
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will make it mean more to us when we come back and see 
it completed next year. 

The other half of the preservation of our national capital 
is likewise a problem of husbandry, the conserving of health, 
energy, skill and morale of our population, and especially of 
that part of our population which will be the America of 
tomorrow. 

This also is a problem of the fullest use, the fullest de- 
velopment of precious resources of ability, human ability, 
which cannot be stored and will be lost if they remain un- 
used. No nation can meet this changing world unless its 
people, individually and collectively, grow in ability to un- 
derstand and handle the new knowledge as applied to increas- 
ingly intricate human relationships. 

And that is why the teachers of America are the ultimate 
guardians of the human capital of America, the assets which 
must be made to pay social dividends if democracy is to 
survive. 

We have believed, we have believed wholeheartedly, in 
investing the money of all the people on the education of the 
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people. That conviction, backed by taxes and backed by dol- 
lars, is no accident, for it is the logical application of our 
faith in democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the affairs of nature is the 
very direct result of investment in education. And the 
democratization of education has made it possible for out- 
standing ability, which would otherwise be completely lost, 
to make its outstanding contribution to the common weal. 

We cannot afford to overlook any source of human raw 
material. Genius—genius flowers in most unexpected places ; 
“it is the impetus of the undistinguished host that hurls forth 
a Diomed or a Hector.” 

No government can create the human touch, the self- 
sacrifice which the individual teacher gives to the process of 
education. But what government can do is to provide finan- 
cial support and to protect from interference the freedom to 
learn. 

No one wants the Federal Government to subsidize educa- 
tion any more than is absolutely necessary. It has been, and, 
I take it, it will continue to be, the traditional policy of the 
United States to leave the actual management of schools 
and their curriculum to State and local control. 

But we know that in many places local government unfor- 
tunately cannot adequately finance either the freedom or the 
facilities to learn. And there the Federal Government can 
properly supplement local resources. 

Here is where the whole problem of education ties in 
definitely with the natural resources of the country and the 
economic picture of the individual community or State. 

We all know that the best schools are, in most cases, lo- 
cated in those communities which can afford to spend the 
most money on them, the most money for adequate teachers’ 
salaries, for modern buildings and for modern equipment of 
all kinds. We know too that the weakest educational link 
in the system lies in those communities which have the low- 
est taxable values, and, therefore, the smallest per capita tax 
receipts, and, therefore, the lowest teachers’ salaries and the 
most inadequate buildings and equipment. 

We do not blame these latter communities. They want 
better educational facilities, but simply have not enough 
money to pay the cost. 

There is probably a wider divergence today in the stand- 
ard of education between the richest communities and the 
poorest communities than there was 100 years ago; and it is, 
therefore, our immediate task to seek to close that gap, not 
to close it in any way by decreasing the facilities of the richer 
communities, but by extending aid to those less fortunate. 

We all know that, if we do not close this gap, it will con- 
tinue to widen, for the best brains in the poorer communi- 
ties will either have no chance to develop or will migrate 
to those places where their ability will stand a better chance. 

To continue that parallel between natural and human 
resources, it is well to remember that our poorest communi- 
ties exist where the land is most greatly eroded, where farm- 
ing does not pay, where industries have moved out, where 


flood and drought have done their work, where transportation 
facilities are of the poorest and where cheap electricity is 
unavailable for the home. 

All of this leads me to ask you not to demand that the 
Federal Government provide financial assistance to all com- 
munities. Our aid for many reasons, financial and other- 
wise, must be confined to lifting the level at the bottom 
rather than to giving assistance at the top. 

Today we cannot do both, and: we must therefore confine 
ourselves to the greater need. 

In line with this policy, the Federal Government during 
the past five years have given relatively more assistance to 
the poorer communities than to the rich. 

We have done it through direct relief and through work 
relief through the Resettlement Administration and the 
Farm Security program, the National Youth Administration, 
and through the rehabilitation of flooded or stranded or dust- 
blown areas. We have provided school houses, colleges, 
libraries, educational equipment and sanitation in every State 
in the Union, and I include “sanitation” because it has al- 
ways seemed to me that good health and good education must 
go hand in hand. 

We have placed many millions of dollars in the field of 
adult education through the Works Progress Administration, 
and, here again, most of the money has been expended in 
the poorer communities of the land. 

I have spoken of the twin interlocking assets of national 
and human resources and of the need of developing them 
hand in hand. But with this goes the equally important and 
equally difficult problem of keeping education intellectually 
free. Freedom to learn is the first necessity of guaranteeing 
that man himself shall be self-reliant enough to be free. 

Such things did not need as much emphasis a generation 
ago; but when the clock of civilization can be turned back 
by burning libraries, by exiling scientists, artists, musicians, 
writers and teachers, by dispersing universities, and by censor- 
ing news and literature and art, an added burden is placed 
upon those countries where the torch of free thought and 
free learning still burns bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties burn low in other 
lands, they must be made brighter in our own. 

If in other lands the press and books and literature of 
all kinds are censored, we must redouble our efforts here to 
keep it free. If in other lands the eternal truths of the past 
are threatened by intolerance, we must provide a safe place 
here for their perpetuation. 

Yes, there may be times when men and women in the 
turmoil of change lose touch with the civilized gains of 
centuries of education; but the gains of education are never 
really lost. Books may be burned and cities sacked, but 
truth, like the yearning for freedom, lives in the hearts of 
humble men and women. 

The ultimate victory of tomorrow is with democracy, and 
through democracy with education, for no people can be 
kept eternally ignorant or eternally enslaved. 
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